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Macmillan Books for Holiday Gifts 








Mr. F. Marion Crawford’s Ne Christmas Story The Little City of Hope 


A Christmas Story in very truth, not merely in its decorative binding, its beautiful illus- 
trations and printing in two colors, but even more in the genuine Christmas spirit underlying 
the story, which is said to contain some of the most delightful writing Mr. Crawford has ever 


done—and that is saying much. 


Cloth, 16mo. Ready this week. 











Mr. Crawford’s new novel Arethusa 


“Mr. Crawford is perfect master of pure ro- 
mance with a dramatic plot. It would 
be hard to find a more engrossing story.”— 
Record-Herald, Chicago. 

Illustrated, cloth, $1.50 


A. & E. Castle’s sunny romance 
** My Merry Rockhurst ” 


“It is doubly pleasant to welcome a volume in 
which the Castles are at their best, reviving all 
the fragrant charm of those books like ‘The 
Pride of Jennico’ in which they first showed an 
instinct amounting to genius for sunny ro- 
mance.”—New York Tribune. 

Cloth, illustrated, $1.50 


Mr. Luther’s zew novel The Crucible 


Is a study of character development. The story 
is provoking an amount of discussion which 
proves its interest. 

Cloth, illustrated, $1.50 


Merwin-Webster’s Comrade John 
Is described as “a masterpiece of imaginative 
literature based upon reality.” 

Cloth, $1.50 


Frontispiece in colors. 
7 . ’ 

Miss Robins’s | The Convert 
Shows unusual insight applied to the most in- 
teresting episode in modern English political life. 


Cloth, $1.50 
Miss Zona Gale’s delightful idyl 


“The achievement is unusual for delicacy, sub- 

tlety, and . the felicitous tenderness which 

broods over the bock.”—Chicago Tribune. 
Cloth, $1.50 


James Morgan’s Narrative of the Life of 
Theodore Roosevelt 


The Boy and the Man. There could be no more 
serviceable gift to boy cr man than this which 
the New York Times describes as “the ideal 
biography of Mr. Roosevelt.” 

Cloth, illustrated, $1.50 





A New Classic for Young and Old 
Mr. Ollivant’s Red Coat Captain 


“Redcoat Captain is a book for grown-up chil- 
dren, the universal and perennial love story, 
told with the joyous irresponsibility of Grimm’s 
Fairy Tales. It reminds you at one moment of 
Mr. Kipling’s Just So Stories and the next of 
Mr. Barrie’s Little White Bird.”—The Bookman, 
Illuminated by Graham Robertson.’ Cloth, $1.50 


Mrs. Wright's new book of bird stories 
Gray Lady and the Birds 


“Gray dy,” happening into a hillside country 
school one day in the fall, makes an alliance 
with a band of youngsters to whom each week 
thereafter she tells a story of the bird year, fol- 
lowing their life in migration and their return 
in the, spring. With 36 full-page illustrations 
of which 12 are in color. 

Cloth, $1.75 net; by mail, $1.89 


Mr. E. V. Lucas’s Another Book 
of Verses for Children 


“Is the richest collection of poetry for young 
readers since the first volume Mr. Lucas pub- 
ljshed some ten years ago. Here are ballads and 
songs .. poems about birds and cats, 
light hearted rhymes and lullabys.” 

Cloth illustrated in color, $1.50 net; by mail, $1.66. 


Miss Whyte’s story for girls 
Nina’s Career 


By one of the very few who can write for and 
about girls who are interesting, genuine and not 
silly. Illustrated in colors. Cloth, $1.50 


Rev. A. J. Church’s simple rendering of 
The Iliad for Boys and Girls 


“A capital illustration of the cultured, simple 
style. The story reads vigorously without the 
faintest suggestion of a stilted manner. It will 
make a delightful gift book.”—The Athenaeum, 
London. 

Illustrated in colors. Uniform with “The 
Odyssey for Boys and Girls.”” Cloth, tz2mo, $1.50 





re 





. +] 7. 
Mr. Owen Wister’s ew oct The Seven Ages of Washington 
A BIOGRAPHY by the author of “Lady Baltimore,” “The Virginian,” etc. 
Attractively bound, adequately illustrated in photogravure,Cloth, $2.00 net 
There is nothing like Mr. Wister’s compact, readable picture of the true man in his slow 
development, his sensitiveness, his power of endurance, the whole figure infinitely more 


edifying than a concocted figurehead of monotonously calm superiority. 


It is hard to drop 


the book without positive affection for the friendly serenity of the great American whom we 


cannot afford not to know. 


Ready this week. 











Published 
by 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


64-66 Fifth Ave. 
New York. 
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Scribner’s Holiday Books 








THE BOOK OF THE YEAR 


THE FRUIT OF THE TREE 


By EDITH WHARTON 
ILLUSTRATED, $1.50 


“The new novel far surpasses the other in intense and sustaining dramatic action. The story de- 
serves to be widely read, as it will be, for its thrilling sequence of dramatic episodes.” 
—Chicago Record-Herald. 
“Dramatic, absorbing and well written.”—The Sun. 




















THE ROMANCE OF AN OLD- DAYS OFF 


FASHIONED GENTLEMAN; 


By Henry Van DyKe 


“Whatever an writes commands immediate at- 

By F. HopKinson Smith tention and the discriminating and undiscriminat- 

“A dainty engaging tale of right thinking and ing alike find him to their taste. ‘Little Rivers’ 

clean living.”—Phila. North American. set the pace and ‘Days Off’ is an admirable com- 
“Told with a charming likeness and delicacy.” panion to that delightful book. 


—Chicago News. 











—Chicago Tribune. 


















UNDER. THE CRUST By Thomas Nelson Page 
ILLUSTRATED, $1:50 


In this new book, which proves again and more Ky ny than ever before his place as one of 
the best of story tellers in this or any country, Mr. rome shows with all his _ skill, charm and dramatic 
power how men and women, from Monte Carlo to Maryland, are “under the crust” alike in their 


——— and weakness, in their human failings and virtues. 


Mr. Page has an eye for the picturesque, the poetic, and the humorous, and his style shows exquis- 
ite taste ed skill.”—Nashville American. 








THE BROKEN ROAD By A. E. W. Mason | 
$1.50 


In this extraordinary story Mr. Mason shows that he is one of the two or three novelists of the 
first rank to-day. The intense interest,of the plot, the skill with which the characters are brought viv- 
idly home to the reader, and the bracing atmosphere of adventure pre this the ——s place among his 
stories. The scene is laid first in England oa then in India. The fighting on the frontier, the career 











of Shere Ali, the development of Linforth and the charm of Violet Oliver make a romance of most ex- 
citing quality. 














Charles Scribner’ Ss ; Sons 
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Scribner’s Holiday Books 


The Congo and Coasts of Africa 


| By RICHARD HARDING DAVIS 
| ILLUSTRATED. $1.50 NET. POSTAGE 14 CENTS 


No writer of to-day can describe people and events that he h i ivi i 
desi é as seen with greater vi - 
turesque power than Mr. Davis.* In this account of his travels last year in Africa he mee ns oe 
o> bape ae Soouted Sraditions io oe _Congo are and elsewhere in Africa, and gives a picture 
aries and officials, which is as valuable as it i triking. i i 
photographs taken on the trip are exceptionally fine. , oe 1oe. eens. Sram 














ACROSS WIDEST AFRICA By A. Henry Savage Landor 


Illustrated from remarkable photographs taken by the author 
: ; 2 vols., $10.50 net 
The account of a wonderful journey taken last year across widest and wildest Africa from Djibuti 
to Cape Verde, 8,500 miles. tr. Landor encountered many almost unknown tribes, photographing 
many extraordinary people and scenes, explored some of the most debated districts and underwent adven- 


tures and-hardships of an unuSual and very exciting kind. Mr. Landor traveled almost alone at times 
and with. a most novel and original outfit. . = 














HOLLAND SKETCHES AMERICAN BIRDS 
By Edward Penfield Photographed and Studied from Life. 
Illustrations in colors. By William Lovell Finley 
$2.5Onet. Postage 20 cents With 128 illustrations and photographs. 
An exquisitely illustrated book on Holland, PA Bane od come. as, CaRNRE, <AeaNe 
with 32 water color sketches reproduced in full 
colors. $1.50 net. Postage 14 cents. 




















BOOK | A PEN-AND-INK PUPPET 


By OLIVER HERFORD 


| THE HARRISON FISHER | | THE ASTONISHING TALE OF 
| 





Nine full-page drawings in colors and eighty Illustrated from drawings by the author. 
drawings in black and white. $1.00 net. Postage 10 cents 
| $8.00 net. Postage 28 cents : The most — a ag on* modern il- 
Th ; : ‘ | lustrations. y means of a most ingenious 
| inclbe, Apt collection ever published of the draw- | | Puppet Mr. Herford constructs typical drawings 
It contains a selection of his best work, includ- | for an entire short story, with an accompani- 
| ing many hitherto unpublished drawings. | ment of text that is a highly amusing satire on 


the current short story. 














THE STORY OF SIR. LAUNCELOT 
By Howard Pyle 


ILLUSTRATED BY THE AUTHOR. $2.50 NET: 


This is the third in the series of the stories of King Arthur and his Knight 
which Mr. Pyle is writing and illustrating. The fullness and beauty of his draw- 
ings and the high and inspiring quality of the text bring these immortal stories 
nearer than ever before. Beautifully illustrated by the author. 





THE ARABIAN NIGHTS 


Retold by Laurence Houseman 
Illustrated in colors by Edwin Delve. $5.00 net. 


Five stories from “The Arabian Nights” exquisitely illustrated in full colors 
in the same manner as the “Peter Pan” by A. Rockham last year. 
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Scribner’s Holiday Books 





THE BEST OF WORKS ON FRANCE AT PRESENT 


THE FRANCE OF TO-DAY 
By Barrett Wendell 
$1.50 net. Postage 12 cents 


Few people have had such Sopertanity as Professor Wend.!! 
to know the French people of this. very day and moment and no 
one has ever before described the life an Fearne social coudi- 
tions in France with the accuracy and vividness of this delight- 
ful book. It is a book that every one should read who has been 
in France or who is going there. 

The volume is one of extraordinary interest and certainly 
pregnant with profitable ideas for every American.”—Philadel- 
phia Inquirer. 











Father and Son—Biographical Recollections 
Frontispiece in Photogravure. $1.50 net. Postage 12 cents. 

A brilliant and extraordinary account of the relations of a 
distinguished man of letters as a boy with his father. It is 
published anonymously and is certain to arouse the greatest 
interest and discussion. As a description of a phase of re- 
ligious and family life of forty years ago it is unique in our 
literature. The power and vividness of the writing make it | 
a remarkable book. 


THE NOVELS OF | | GEORGE MEREDITH 
GEORGE MEREDITH NOVELIST, POET, REFORMER 


By Elmer Ellsworth James Bailey 
Px By M. r Henderson 
$1.25 net. Postage 10 cents st Sturge - — 
The most elaborate and sustained study yet $1.50 net 
made of the fictioni of the most eminent of con- | 
temporary novelists and an illuminating adjunct 
of a set of his works. It shows the analogies 





A careful study of the novels in chrono- 
logical order and of the consistent ideas under- 





between his work and that of the earlier novelists lying Meredith’s work as novelist, poet, critic and 
and illuminates jts growth and aims in a strik- essayist. A most invaluable contribution to the 
ing and deeply interesting way. study and enjoyment of his work. 














v 


| A VERS DE SOCIETE ANTHOLOGY _ By Carolyn wells 
Lime Leather, $1.50 net. Cloth, $1.25 net. Postage 12 cents. 

This book, the fifth in Miss Wells’ popular series of anthologies, contains the cream of that depart- 
ment of verse, which can be described adequately only by the French term, “Vers de Société.” From Fran- 
cois Villon to the present time almost all the great writers are represented. Miss Wells shows again 
her anthological discretion in her unerring sense for the interesting and significant. 














core | | THE GRANDISSIME 
HYMNS OF THE MARSHES geet ct 


By Sidney Lanier _ Illustrated, $2.50 
“It is gratifying to have Mr. George W. 
Illustrated, $2.00 Cable’s brilliant —ro- — 

mance ‘The Grandis- 


The book includes “Sunrise,” “Individuality,” | simes’ issued again ina 

“Marsh Song,” “At Sunsct,” and “The Marshes fine, wide oaper, large 

of Glynn.” The illustrations are from photo- | type edition, with pic- 

graphs of the Marshes of Glynn taken espe- | tures by Mr. Albert 

cially for this book. a A York 
t | un, 








MEMOIRS OF THE COMTESSE DeBOIGNE 
Frontispiece. 1815-1819 


_ The Second Volume of These Enchanting Memoirs. 
“She is a quick-witted, open-minded and agreeable talker. There is no 
doubt as to the welcome which the readers of the first volume will give to the 
second.” —Atlantic Monthly. 


$2.50 net. Postage 20 cents Comtesse de Boigne. 

















Charles Scribner’s Sons 
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BOOKS FOR PRESENTS 


SEND FOR HOLIDAY CATALOGUE 








A CHRISTMAS CARROLL, by George Wither 


With thirty full-page Very handsomely print- 


anes ; ed, ornamental cover, 

ae page BS | full gilt, $3.00 net. 
Full red leather, $4.00 
net, Antique calf, 
$5.00 net. 


A Frontispiece in 
colors. 
ae 44 
And numerous Deco- Limited Edition 
roo copies rinted on 
Japan Vellum, $6.00 


Frank T. Merrill } ; net. 


rations by 


A Beautiful Edition of this Seventeenth Century Carol 





CATHEDRALS AND CLOISTERS OF 
MIDLAND FRANCE 


,. Burgundy, Savoy, Dauphiné, Auvergne, Aquitaine 
By ELISE WHITLOCK ROSE and VIDA HUNT FRANCIS 
Authors of “ Cathedrals and Cloisters of the South of France.’’ 


With 4 Photogravure and 200 other illustrations from Original Photographs 
and a Map. 2 Volumes, cloth extra, gilt tops, stamped on 
side with full gilt and color, boxed, $5.00 net. 
With pen and camera the authors picture the Cathedrals of the Midi, pre- 


senting the views of the consecrated structures as they appear to-day, and 
telling their life story, with its drama and glory in the days of old. 








OLD PATHS AND LEGENDS OF THE NEW 
ENGLAND BORDER connecticut, Deerfield, Berkshire 


By KATHARINE M. ABBOTT 
Author of “ Old Paths and Legends of New England,’’ etc. 
8vo, 165 Illustrations, $3.50 net. 


Miss Abbott has utilized her fund of material to draw a delightful picture of the quaint by- 
ways of New England. Historic spots of national interest, curious or charming out-of-the- 
way places, Indian legends, and Yankee folk-lore find full justice in Miss Abbott’s pages. 





HONORE DAUMIER 


A Collection of his Social and Political Caricatures, together with an Introductory Essay on nig Art. 


By ELISABETH LUTHER CARY 
Author of “ The Rossettis,’’ etc. 
8vo. 75 Illustrations. $3.75 net. 


A beautiful series of reproductions of Daumier’s most important cartoons chosen from the 
great gallery of human types that he has drawn. The book is provided by Miss Cary 
wth such introductory matter as is needed to make plain the artist’s meaning and to bring 
out the great gifts of which this volume will of itself bear evidence. 








ya ABW YORK. 6G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS _ ay ner 2M22, stran 
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BOOKS FOR PRESENTS 


SEND FOR HOLIDAY CATALOGUE 





By ARTHUR CHRISTOPHER BENSON 
THE ALTAR FIRE FROM A COLLEGE WINDOW 


Crown 800. $1.50 net Crown 8v0. $1.25 net. 


THE UPTON LETTERS BESIDE STILL WATERS 


Crown 8vo. $1.25 net. Crown 8vo. $1.25 net. 
The above 4 volumes in a box, $5.90 net. 


“Once more Mr. Benson has put forth one of his appealing and eloquent studies in human motives; 
and once more he has succeeded, with unfailing certainty of touch, in getting out of his study a remarkable 


and impressive effect.’’—London Chronicle. 

THE UPTON LETTERS SPECIAL LIBRARY EDITION 

FROM A COLLEGE WINDOW Old Stratford linen. Handsomely bound. Gilt 
Tops, deckle edges. Sold in sets only. $7.50 net. 




















THE SALON 


A Study of French Society and Personalities of the 18th Century 
By HELEN CLERGUE 
With 4 Photogravures and 16 other Full-page Illustrations. 8vo0. $3.00 net. 
After a brief introduction, in which the nature and growth of the French Salon are 
traced, this volume makes the reader intimately acquainted with four brilliant and fascinat- 
ing womén—Mme. Du Deffand, Mme. Geoffrin, Mme d’Epinay, and Julie de Lespinasse. 





LITTLE JOURNEYS stres By ELBERT HUBBARD 


Four volumes, 8v0, with photogravure Illustrations. Each in a box, $2.50. 


Eminent Artists Eminent Orators 
ConTENTS: Raphael, Botticelli, Leo- CONTENTS: Pericles, Mark Antony, 
rdo° da: Vinci Saas * . Gains- Savonarola, Luther, Burke, William Pitt, 
Pa eee ee Marat, Ingersoll, Patrick Henry, Thomas 
borough, Velasques, Corot, Bellini, S. King, Henry Ward Beecher Wendell 


Cellini, Whistler. Phillips. 


Great Musicians English Authors 

7 m3 ; ConTENTsS: Morris, Browning, Tenny- 

CONTENTS: Wagner, Paganini, Chopin, son, Macaulay, Byron, Addison, Burts, 

Mozart, Bach,Mendelssohn, Liszt, Beetho- Milton, Johnson, Southey, . Coleridge, 
ven, Handel, Verdi, Schumann, Brahms. Disraeli. 





LOVE AFFAIRS °F LITERARY MEN | ROMANCE or tue ITALIAN VILLAS 


By MYRTLE REED 
Author of “Lavender and Old Lace,’ etc. By 
With 18 Photogravures in colors. Crown ELIZABETH W. CHAMPNEY 
8vo, $1.50 net; Full Red Leather, $2.00 


net; Antique Calf, $2.50; Silk, $3.50 | Author of ‘French Abbeys,” “Feudal 
net. Chateaux,” etc. 


Miss Reed has briefly retold the stories | gn0, With s colored, 9 photogravure, and 
of the lovers of the group of writers who 44 other illustrations. $3.50 net. 
are assured, all of them, of immortal piace 
in English literature. Here we may read “A charming blend of romance, de- 
of the papeueaiene double love affair of Swift | scription and P otography. ° . A 
with Stella and Vanessa, of Pope’s almost beautiful and desirable book.” 

otesque attempts at the réle of lover, of —New York Evening Mail. 

r. Johnson’s ponderous affections, etc. : 
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NEW 1907 PUBLICATIONS 





The Peasantry of Palestine 


By Elihu Grant 
Associate Professor of 





Life, Manners and Customs of the Village: 





Sixty Years 
By Rev. William Salter 


400 pages, with 4 illustrations, gilt 

top, oot oteee, flat back, white head- 

white leaves, size 5% x7 
Price $1.25 net, postage 


sermons and addresses are 
the nd far-sight- 


se, 
4 author 
nT 


re-empting the Middle ons 
‘eingdom of God. Not only 
tonal churches, but many 





most famous educational insti. 
tutions of the Middle West are in a 
great measure the result of the zeal 
and self-sacrificing labors of this body 
of Christian workers. 


The Infinite Affection 


By Charles S. Macfarland, Ph. D. 
$1.00 ne 


justment. that will help to 
adjust many of the intellectual diffi- 
culties incident to this time of transi- 
tion, and instead of breaking down, 
builds up and strengthens faith. 


The Boy Problem 
yA William Byron Forbush, Ph. D. 


vised, enlarged, wholly rewritten, 
tully two-thirds of matter is entirely 


new. md in red cloth with tinted 
top and 10 ‘cent ss Price, $1.00 net. 
Ground 


a es . “thorough understand- 

"of bor nature, Dr. Forbush’s book 

ie Sal of —— Saggestions to parents 

and teachers along practical lines of 

work for boys. An invaluable aid te 

all who are interested in the boy and 
his needs. 


A Study of the Life of Jesus 
By George B. Stewart 
President of Auburn Theological Seminary 
190 pages, size 5 x 7% inches. Price, 

paper, 40 cents; postage 7 cents. 
Stewart has written a very help- 

ful and illuminating study of the con- 

secutive anes of the Bible bear- 


g on life and work of Jesus 
Christ, — dwelling on [lis own 
pore. treatment is — concise, 


y periods "and subjects, and, as = 
Bertbture ral are referred to 
means of apg the wwe: A. 
t deal of mat- 
one to be used 
mts and in Bible classes as a 
text-book. 


14 Beacon Street 








248 pages with 38 full page illustra- 
tions, size 534 28% inches. $1.50 
net, postage 14 cents. 


A book of real life, being original 
research into the village life of mod- 
ern Palestine. Dr. Grant lived three 
years among the villagers in the 
country of ancient Ephraim, Benja- 
min and Judah, and came to know 
the people intimately. From his 
daily notes and many photographs 
he has brought a vivid picture of 
this most fascinating of Bible lands. 
The book is an original contribution 
to Palestine study and is written so 
as to be enjoyable to all readers, to 
Bible students, Sunday School, Y. M. 
C. A. and Chautauqua workers, as 
well as to all who are interested in 
Oriental life. There is a full index 
anda list of the numerous Scripture 
passages referred to in the book. 


The 
Pilgrims 


By Frederick A. Noble 


Pastor® Emeritus of Union Park 
Congregational Church, Chicago 


450 pages, with 6 full-page half tones, 
size, 6%x9% imnches., $2.50 net, 
postage 25 cents. 

This book covers a field often 


| traversed, but on a plan not. attempt- 


ed before. It is a combination of 
the historical and topical method. 
From the first page to the last it is 
evident that the author is an ardent 
admirer of the Pilgrims, and, unlike 
our strenuous President, has a keen 
appreciation of the difference be- 
tween the Pilgrims and the Puritans. 
It is his clearly defined purpose to 
fire the hearts of the young men of 
our day with a burning enthusiasm 
for the free institutions of our coun- 
try, and in this way make them 
worthy co-partners with those heroic 
souls and fit heirs of the magnificent 
inheritance transmitted to them from 
the far-seeing and devoted men of 
Plymouth Rock. 

“The noblest ancestry that ever a 


people looked | oe to with love and 
reverence.’ ‘ohn G. Whittier. 





Biblical Literature, 
Smith College 


Story of the Child that Jesus 
Took 





By Dr. Newman Smyth 
Size 4% x 7% inches. Price 50 cents 
re in Pan vellum, with gilt 
inclosed in rehment “=. 


ond the the rinitial letters. 
tail- 
Prin 


le a= 


beautiful story, bringing in many of 
the events in the closing of the fore! 
story and in the years that fo! ed. 


The Teacher that Teaches“ 


By Amos R. Wells 
Editor of the Christian Endeavor World 
104 pages, size 54% x 7%. Price 60 


cen 
of experience—the 


| experience of a great number of suc- 


| eessful teachers, worked 





The Pilgrim Press 


over and il- 
luminated by Mr. Wells, who is him- 
self a successful — rye 
and is known to youn; one 
of the authors 4 “Fyiosbe ene Pe Notes" 


and Editor of the 

World, In this gy he "shows rt 
these living tea te’ us their 
secrets, shows their principles of ac- 
tion and methods of work. The wo 


Ww 
is practical. It tells “how to build up 


| class attendance, how to prepare the 
interest the scholars. 


lesson, how 

map modeling and normal work of ali 

kinds, the use of pictures, blackboards 
of questioning and 


winning. friendly counsel 
of one who has been there and knows 
just how to help. 


Significance of the Personality 


of Christ. 
For the Minister of To-day 
Three Addresses by 
Rev. Ernest G. Guthrie 
Rev. Percy H. _— 
Rev. Willard B. Thorp, D. D. 
90 pages, size 5% x 7% Pa Price 
75 cents net, ge 
This little book burns with fire. The 


but experienced them. 
learned Christ, as the ye Fisarned 
Him, first by living with Him then by 
being witnesses unto H And what 
they say is splendidly” rea, bs and 
convincing.—Lean = 

Episcopal Theological Book sy 
bridge. 


175 Wabash Ave. 
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"os 
vil 





Fleming H. Revell Company 





EDWARD A. STEINER 
Author of ‘On the Trail of the Immigrant”’ 


The Mediator *7°°” Sc NA"o"" *"4 


‘“‘ This is no ordinary novel—it is one that has been written fora “9 
purpose, the revelation of the feelings of an alien people, and os 
ner has performed a praiseworthy task.’’—Chicago Journal.—$1.50 


JAMES M. LUDLOW = 1 
Testes 








Author of ‘‘ Deborah," etc. 


Jesse ben David |F/ ail! 


A Shepherd of Bethlehem { hs “ARs 


ue ‘\ 
NESS 


What the Shepherd told the Wise Men if. 
concerning ‘The Starof all the Ages,’’is here ii" if) 
retold with a wealth of artistic imagery 
and literary finish. The author's gem is 
set in true Oriental colors by the artist, a 
rare ew mg of the story of the ever 
blessed birthday 

Decorated ona illustrated by Samuel M. Palmer. 


DILLON WALLACE 
Author of ‘‘ The Lure of the Labrador Wi 


Ungava Bob A Tale of the Fur Trappers 


“Its deseriptions of the life of the fur trappers will please both 
young and ol One can hardly believe that this is the author's first 
work of fiction, for it suggests extended experience as a novelist.”’"— 
Boston Budget.—Ilustrated. $1.50. 


W. J. DAWSON 
Author of ‘‘ Makers of English Fiction”’ a P 
A Prophet in Babylon ‘eaclaaieaies 
“‘IN HIS STEPS’ sold millions in Great Britain and the United 


States. But hereis a book that is no léss vital. This book should 
make an epoch in the life of our generation.’'"— Brooklyn Eagle .—$1.50. 


The ROBERT E. KNOWLES 


Dawna:Shanty Bay 
A story bathed in tl irit of ‘‘goodwill { 4 
to saaee ein “first oe lant. Mr. wate ‘age @ 
has a way of making us fee] that away down 


deep there is a tender heart in the most ‘ —\ Ss 4 I) 


crusty of human beings. The people in this 
Net, $1.00. 





Net, $1.00. 











story _— have lived next door to any 
one; as the story goes, however, they lived 
in the Country of the White Christmas.— 
Decorated and illustrated by Griselda M. McClure. 


WINIFRED KIRKLAND 


Pat’s Parish 


= really and truly’ character like Mrs. Wiggs is Polly Pat. 
There’s plenty of dash and unexpected variety, an Miss Kirkland’s 
art promises good things for the reading public.'’"—Newark Evening 
News.—Illustrated by Griselda M. McClure. $1.00. 


MARGARET E. SANGSTER 
Author of ‘Winsome Womanhood,” etc. 


The Queenly Mother in the Realm 


of Home 


It is a question whether Mrs. Sangster could convey a sweeter or 
more inspiring me than she does here, It is a vase of the most 
beautiful flowers of a lifetime's planting and culture. One somehow 
feels certain that this book gathers the most brilliant rays from the 
light which this radiant woman has for years cast over American 
home life.—Tlustrated. Cloth, $1.50 net. 








LOUIS E. VAN NORMAN 
Poland, the Knight 
Among Nations 


With Introduction by Helena Modjeska 


For sheer fascination, Mr. Van Norman 
— us —_ ipo eens has not ‘i 
equal among the nations. ve 8 
crowded with romance. WN. Y. Ti Sno Pao 
‘A sympathetic first- hs BE a rite le 
race of vigorous virtues and lovable faults.”’ 
—Illustrated. $1.50 net. 





FRANCIS E. CLARK 


The Continent of 
Opportunity 
South America 


Dr. Clark writes from a thorough- going 
tour of examination, cov Sin South 4 cally 
every center of importance in South Amer- 
ican continent, a, Chile, E 
Peru, Argentine, Brazil, Paraguay, po 
Uruguay.—Illustrated. $1.50 ne 








ARTHUR H. SMITH 
China and America 
To-day 


“The new book by the yar of ‘ Chi- 
nese Characteristics,’ is refreshing, vigor- 
ous, and broad-minded. It . aon with 
ideas—a timely, fearless study of the sub- 
ject.”"--Chicago Record-H: —$1.25 net. 





JOHN WATSON (lan Maclaren) 
God’s Message to the 
Human Soul 


Dr. Watson's last me to the world. 
That it should consist of his maturest 
thoughts concerning the Bible seems 
strangely providential.—$1.25 net. 





MALTBIE DAVENPORT BABCOCK 
Fragments That 
Remain 


Sermons, Addresses and Prayers 
Edited by Jessie B. Goetschius 


“These nba ments are the more precious 
because Dr, beock left no manuscript 
sermons. mpd chance the compiler 
was in the re vit of taking shorthand notes 
which she wrote out for her own use. The 
book is a most important memorial, and 
ae ge a rare power for strengthening 
aith.’’—Baltimore Sun.—$1.25 net. 








HUGH .BLACK 


Christ's Service of 
Love 


Author of “Friendship” 


Timely meditations centering around the 
memorial of the Lord’s Supper. The 
author stirs the mind and heart to adeeper 
comprehension of its meaning, and gives a 
more intelligent joy in its participation.— 
$1.25 net. 
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FICTION 
By GEORGE CARY EGGLESTON 


Author of that famous book “Dorothy South.” 


LOVE IS THE SUM OF IT ALL 


A PLANTATION ROMANCE 


Illustrated. $1.50. 


In this book are embodied two—even three—love stories, for it is first of all a ro- 
mance of love and high purpose. Incidentally some important questions of the time are 
interestingly considered, and a pleasing vein of humor runs through the work, but “the 
4 sum of it all” is the intensely sympathetic love story. 


By CHARLES CLARK MUNN 
BOYHOOD DAYS ON THE FARM 


Illustrated by Franx T. MERRILL. $1.50. 


This book is not a juvenile, but rather for all ages, and will be of particular interest to the many successful 
men who have onnaed a similar boyhood. Common sports and merrymakings, the pleasures of woods and waters, 
and Ge, gig a country boy, with its tasks, enjoyments, and ambitions have never yet been so fully and so im- 
pressively b 


By HAROLD MORTON KRAMER 
Author of “Hearts and the Cross.” 

GAYLE LANGFORD Sagh Langlrd 

BEING THE ROMANCE OF A TORY BELLE AND A PATRIOT CAPTAIN . 


Illustrated. $1.50. 


A romance of the “times that tried men’ssouls,” told in a way that will permit no one 
to lay it aside when once he has be it. Action crowds upon action from the begin- 
ning to the end of this exceptionally good novel. 


POETRY 


By SAM WALTER FOSS 
SONGS OF THE AVERAGE MAN 


Illustrated by Merte Jounson. Gilt top. Boxed. $1.20, net. Postpaid, $1.30. 

Mr. Foss has a clear, ringing message that charms and amuses while making a point that is worth while. And 
let no one think his latest and favorite title means that his is merely average verse. Most of the reading public 
know already that Mr. Foss is a true poet and often a great one, and he is all the greater in that the general 
public can feel that he is writing for them. 


JUVE NI LE 
ByZMARGARET SIDNEY 


FIVE LITTLE PEPPERS IN THE 
LITTLE BROWN HOUSE 


Eleventh volume of the “Famous Pepper Books.” Illustrated by Hermann Hever. $.150. 


There are many books, but none of them interferes with the 
perennial popularity of the “Pepper Books,” the most successful 
creation of any American writer of juveniles. And here they 
all are, Ben, Polly, Joel, Phronsie, and David, in the loved 
“Little Brown House,” with such happenings crowding one upon 
the other as all children delightedly follow, and their elders 
find no less interesting. 


By A. T. DUDLEY 
THE GREAT YEAR 


Fifth Volume of “Phillips Exeter Series.” Illustrated. $1.25. 

At Seaton Academy, which is of course Exeter, three fine, manly comrades, respectively 
captains of the football, baseball, and track and field athletic teams, make a compact 
to support each other in cps through the —_ great responsibilities that devolve 
upon each. The purpose is that for the honor of their school y may achieve a “great 
year” of triple victory over their traditional rival, ‘“Hilbury.” 


Ai gt beotsere., eras LOTHROP, LEE @ SHEPARD CO. BOSTON 
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Survey of the World 


Mr. Bryan gave to the 
public on the 15th a long 
statement concerning his 
attitude toward the Democratic Presi- 
dential nomination. He had refused, he 


Mr. Bryan’s 
Position 


said, to say anything about this at an 
earlier date because “sometimes a day 
will change the situation, and a few 
months may bring forward a new issue 
which will have an important bearing 
upon the availability of a candidate.” A 


Presidential candidate should fit his 
party’s platform, and platforms were 
made to fit the conditions existing when 
they were framed. Now, however, the 
elections having taken place, both those 
who opposed his nomination and those 
who favored it were entitled to know 
whether he would accept: 


“Mr. Bryan will not ask for or seek a nomi- 
nation, and he will not assume to decide the 
question of his availability. He has been so 
amply recompensed by his party for what 
he has done and for what he has endeav- 
ored to do that he cannot claim a nomi- 
nation as a reward; neither should his am- 
bition be considered, for he has had honors 
enough from his party to satisfy any reason- 
able ambition. The only question that ought 
to weigh with the party is whether the party 
can be strengthened and aided more by his 
nomination than by the nomination of some 
one else. If he can serve the party by being 
its candidate he will accept the -commission 
and make the best fight he can. If, however, 
the choice falls upon another, he will not be 
disappointed or disgruntled. His availibility 
is a question to be decided not by him, not by 
a few leaders, not even by the leading news- 
papers that call themselves Democratic, but 
by the voters of the party, and to them he en- 
trusts the decision of the question.” 


It was not true that he had been wait- 


ing to see who the Republican nominee 
would be. He had never felt that his po- 


sition should be dependent upon the 
action taken by the Republican party. 
The Republicans must nominate a re- 
former, a standpatter, or one whose po- 
sition on public questions was unknown. 
In any case, the Democratic party should 
fight for what it believed. If the rank 
and file desired him (Mr. Bryan) to 
make the race, he would make it, no 
matter who should be the Republican 
nominee. He had not been waiting to 
ascertain the chances of victory. The 
action of the party could not be made 
dependent upon the prospect of success, 
altho Democrats had reason to be en- 
couraged because their principles had 
grown in popularity, their policies were 
praised by many who had denounced 
them a few years ago, and their party 
was more united than it had been for 
many years, while the Republican party 
was more divided. Democratic prospects 
now seemed excellent, but the fight must 
be made whether they were bright or 
gloomy : 

“No man can ask for a nomination as a 

compliment if his nomination will not benefit 
the party, and no Democrat would be justified 
in refusing a nomination if his party demanded 
his services, and if the members of the party 
believe that Mr. Bryan’s nomination will help 
the party, its principles and its policies, he will 
accept the nomination, whether the indications 
point to defeat or victory.” 
The next campaign, he continued, would 
be an appeal to the public conscience. 
Investigations had shown not only the 
corrupt use of large campaign funds, but 
that corporations which seek to convert 
the Government into a business asset 
were the only source from -which the 
funds could be drawn: 
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“The Democratic party stands for the doc- 

trine of equal rights to all, and special privi- 
leges to none, and therefore cannot promise 
favors to favor-seekinig corporations. If it made 
such promises to the corporations, it would be 
guilty of duplicity, for it would have to betray 
the voters, as the Republican party has done 
in order to reward these corporations as the 
Republican party has rewarded them. The 
Democratic campaign must be carried on by 
volunteers who will work because they desire 
the triumph of Democratic ideas. We cannot 
hope to appeal to the sordid or to buy the pur- 
chasable, even if such a course would con- 
tribute toward Democratic success. No one 
should favor Mr. Bryan’s nomination unless 
the party is willing to open its books and show 
where its contributions come from and for 
what the money is expended.” 
The national conscience had already been 
aroused, and a large majority of the 
voters had been educated to the necessity 
for real reform. It only remained for 
the Democratic party to convince the 
voters that it could be intrusted with the 
work of reform. Nothing would do 
more to convince the public than a re- 
fusal to negotiate with predatory wealth 
and an honest appeal by honest methods 
to the honest sentiment of the country. 


s&s 


A considerable reduction 
of working forces in the 
industries was reported 
last week, and the lack of currency was 
felt thruout the country. A few small 
banks suspended payment. Similar ac- 
tion was taken by a considerable number 
of commercial or manufacturing con- 
cerns. A large majority of these suspen- 
sions cannot properly be called failures, 
and it is expected that they will be of a 
temporary character. The extent of the 
disturbance which originated in New 
York was shown by the closing, on the 
11th, of the Exchange at Rome. In 
Chicago, Denver, San Francisco, Pitts- 
burg and other cities Clearing House cer- 
tificates of small denominations (from 
$1 upward) were in circulation and were 
accepted by merchants generally from 
wage-earners and others. It was re- 
ported that the Government was dissatis- 
fied on account of insufficient applications 
from New York banks for new circula- 
tion. There was also said to be complaint 
that these banks were not sufficiently lib- 
eral in shipping currency westward. The 
report was denied, however, and the com- 


The Financial 
Disturbance 
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plaint was shown to be unwarranted, as 
the New: York banks had shipped. $21,- 
000,000 within a few days. It was as- 
serted by some that banks of the interior 
in some places made excessive demands 
and were inclined to hoard their cash. 
Demand for Government bonds as a basis 
for additional circulation raised the price 
of the bonds, and it was difficult to ob- 
tain them. Therefore, at the end of the 
week, it was understood that the Govern- 
ment was considering the expediency of 
issuing $50,000,000 of Panama 2 per 
cents., which could be used for new cir- 
culation. The premium on currency rose 
to 4 per cent., but at the close of the 
week had fallen to 24. Engagements of 
gold abroad amounted, up to Saturday, 
to about $68,000,000, of which $33,000,- 
ooo had been received. The “Oceanic” 
brought $8,000,000, and nearly $14,000,- 
ooo will arrive this week on the new 
“Mauretania.” Mints are working over- 
time, coining gold. Negotiations with 
the Bank of France for - $15,000,000 
failed because the bank regarded a guar- 
antee by our Government as essential, 
but realized that such a guarantee was 
out of the question. At the end of the 
week, the additional national bank cir- 
culation taken out amounted to $23,000,- 
ooo. On Saturday, the 16th, the New 
York bank statement showed an in- 
creased deficit of reserve, the shortage 
having been enlarged from $51,924,000 
to $53,666,000. But the reserve still ex- 
ceeds $218,000,000. At a banquet in 
New York Secretary Cortelyou con- 
demned the hoarding of money and 
urged that it be entrusted to the banks. 
The Governor of California called a 
special session of the Legislature, because 
of the financial situation. Governor 
Hughes, of New York, appointed an ad- 
visory commission of six eminent bank- 
ers to consider the question of further 
legislation. We refer to this elsewhere. 
Thruout the week, the purchase of stocks 
in odd lots, or small quantities, for in- 
vestment, continued to excite comment. 
One house filled $6,000,000 worth of 
such orders. Official reports showed that 
the number of shareholders in some rail- 
road companies had been doubled, with 
a considerable decrease of the average 
holding. For the New York Central, the 
increase in number was about 75 per 
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cent. A report that the Morgan inter- 
ests had obtained control of the Morse 
coastwise steamship combination for a 
small sum was denied. Reports dur- 
ing the week showed that many manu- 
facturing concerns were reducing hours 
of work or closing temporarily. The 
Pennsylvania and other railroad com- 
panies announced a policy of reducing 
expenses. It was estimated that 50,000 
men had been laid off in the iron and 
steel industry. Work upon expensive 
new plants was suspended. Carpet fac- 
tories, knitting mills and ship yards were 
among the concerns sharply affected. 
But the Midvale Steel Company in- 
creased its force, the St. Paul road gave 
notice that it would hire 4,500 more men 
on its western extension, and the Steel 
Corporation resisted cancellation of 
orders, being confident of an approach- 
ing revival of activity. It became 


known on the 17th that the Attorney- 
General of New York had applied for 
and obtained the appointment of receiv- 
ers for six suspended institutions—the 
Jenkins Trust Company, Borough Bank, 


Brooklyh Bank and Williamsburg Trust 
Company, all of Brooklyn; the Hamilton 
Bank and the International Trust Com- 
pany. This action was taken upon the 
report of the Superintendent of Banks. 
It is officially stated that evidence of both 
civil and criminal liability has been 
found in the Borough Bank and Jen- 
kins Trust Company, where unlawful 
loans have been made. 


Jw 


It was announced on 
— . 22 gg Monday morning, the 

eae 18th, that the Govern- 
ment had decided to issue at once not 
only $50,000,000 of Panama 2 per cent. 
bonds but also $100,000,000 of $50 cer- 
tificates of indebtedness, bearing interest 
at 3 per cent. and payable at the end of 
one year. There was published a letter 
from the President to Secretary Cortel- 
you, dated the 17th, in which he ap- 
proved these issues, pointing out that the 
proceeds of the certificates or notes could 
be at once deposited by the Secretary 
“where the greatest need exists, and more 
especially in the West and South, where 
the crops have to be moved.” He had 
assurance, he said, that the leaders of 
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Congress were “considering a currency 
bill which would meet in permanent fash- 
ion the needs of the situation,’ and he 
believed this would be past at an early 
date. The remainder of the letter, as fol- 
lows, was really intended for the public: 


“What is most needed just at present is that 
our citizens should realize how fundamentally 
sound business conditions in this country are, 
and how absurd it is to permit themselves to 
get into a panic and create a stringency by 
hoarding their savings instead of trusting per- 
fectly sound banks. There is no particle of 
risk involved in letting business take its nat- 
ural course, and the people can help themselves 
and the country most by putting back into ac- 
tive circulation the money they are hoarding. 
The banks and trust companies are solvent. 
There is more currency in the country today 
than there was a month ago, when the supply 
was ample; $55,000,000 in gold has been im- 
ported, and the Government has ‘deposited 
another $60,000,000. These are facts, and I ap- 
peal to the public to co-operate with us in re- 
storing normal business conditions. The Gov- 
ernment will see that people do not suffer if 
only the people themselves will act in a normal 
way. Crops are good and business conditions 
are sound, and we should put the money we 
have into circulation in order to meet the needs 
of our abounding prosperity. 

“There is no analogy at all with the way 
things were in 1893. On November 30th of that 
year there was in the Treasury only $61,000- 
000 in gold. On November 14th of this year 
there was in the Treasury $904,000,000 in gold. 
Ten years ago the circulation per capita was 
$23.23. It is now $33.23. The steps that you 
now take, the ability of the Government to back 
them up and the fact that not a particle of 
risk is involved therein give the fullest guar- 
antee of the sound condition of our Treasury. 
All that our people have to do now is to go 
ahead with their normal business in a normal 
fashion, and the whole difficulty disappears, 
and this end will be achieved at once if each 
man will act as he normally does act and as 
the real conditions of the country’s business 
fully warrant his now acting.” 


Authority for the issue of the 3 per cent. 
notes is found in the act of June 13th, 
1898, “To provide ways and means to 
meet war expenditures and for other pur- 
poses,” which empowered the Secretary 
to borrow at 3 per cent., upon certificates 

payable in one year, “such sum or sums © 
[not exceeding $100,000,000] as, in his 
judgment, may be necessary to meet pub- 
lic expenditures.” The notes ($100,- 
000,000) were formally offered to the 
public on the 18th. It is expected that 
the bonds will be used by the banks as 
basis for new circulation. The proceeds 
of the sale of the notes can be deposited 
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at once in the banks and will thus enlarge 
the available supply of currency. The 
President virtually asks those who have 
been hoarding money to meet the Gov- 
ernment half way in measures for relief. 


et 


Charles T. Barney, who re- 
cently retired, or was de- 
posed, from the presidency 
of the Knickerbocker Trust Company, 
shot himself at his residence in New 
York, at about ten o’clock on the morn- 
ing of the 14th. Being conscious for 
about three hours thereafter, he made his 
will and sought to arrange his affairs 
with respect to his interest in thirty-four 
corporations of which he was an officer 
or director. He then submitted toa sur- 
gical operation and died an hour later. 
The receivers of the Knickerbocker 
(which suspended on October 2st) at 
once stated that the company’s condition 
furnished no evidence of fraud or em- 
bezzlement. Its loans to Mr. Barney 


Death of 
Mr. Barney 


were only $375,000. Two years ago he 
had a fortune of $9,000,00. His attor- 


neys now report that at present values 
his estate exceeds all its obligations by 
$2,517,000. He had been greatly de- 
pressed by loss of prestige. For ten 
years he was president of the Knicker- 
bocker, whose deposits rose in that 
time from $10,000,000 to $64,000,000, 
while the dividend on its stock was in- 
creased to 50 per cent. He was fifty-six 
years old and a graduate of Williams 
College. He leaves two sons (graduates 
of ‘Yale), two married daughters, and a 
widow, who is a sister of the late Wil- 
liam C. Whitney. For years he had been 
engaged in extensive and profitable real 
estate operations. A few hours after his 
death, an interview with his successor in 
the Knickerbocker, A. Foster Higgins, 
was published, in which he was charac- 
terized as an irreligious and immoral 
man, whose financial associations had 
been objectionable. This caused much 
indignation. A considerable part of the 
interview has been repudiated by Mr. 
Higgins. It is said that he will soon re- 
tire from the presidency. There is no 
official report as to the company’s condi- 
tion, but rumor says it will pay all claims 
and have something left. Among those 
embarrassed by its suspension are the 
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missionaries in Asia, whose salaries are 
guaranteed by the New York branch of 
the Woman’s Missionary Society of the 
Methodist Church. Checks on _ the 
Knickerbocker were sent to them a few 


weeks ago. 
8 Ss 


“In God The omission of the | words 
We Trust” “In God We Trust” from 

> the new gold coins for 
which designs were made by the late 
Augustus St. Gaudens has drawn pro- 
tests or expressions of regret from many 
clergymen and others. Resolutions of 
regret were adopted at a Presbyterian 
convention in Cincinnati, on the 14th, 
and on the same day a resolution of pro- 
test was adopted, by a vote of 131 to 81, 
in the convention of the Protestant Epis- 
copal diocese of New York. President 
Roosevelt has published the following 
statement concerning his action in the 
matter : 


“When the question of the new coinage came 
up we looked into the law and found there 
was no warrant therein for putting ‘In God 
We Trust’ on the coins. As the custom, altho 
without legal warrant, had grown up, how- 
ever, I might have felt at liberty to keep the in- 
scription had I approved of its being on the 
coinage. But as I did not approve of it, I did 
not direct that it should again be re on. Of 
course, the matter of the law is absolutely in 
the hands of Congress, and any direction of 
Congress in the matter will be immediately 
obeyed. At present, as I have said, there 1s 
no warrant in law for the inscription. 

“My own feeling in the matter is due to my 
very firm conviction that to put such a motto 
on coins, or to use it in any kindred manner, 
not only does no good, but does positive harm, 
and is in effect irreverence, which comes dan- 
gerously close to sacrilege. A beautiful and 
solemn sentence such as the one in question 
should be treated and uttered only with that 
fine reverence which necessarily implies a cer- 
tain exaltation of spirit. Any use which tends 
to cheapen it, and above all, any use which 
tends to secure its being treated in a spirit of 
levity, is from every standpoint profoundly to 
be regretted. It is a motto which it is indeed 
well to have inscribed on our great national 
monuments, in our temples of justice, in our 
legislative halls, and in buildings such as those 
at West Point and Annapolis—in short, wher- 
ever it will tend to arouse and inspire a lofty 
emotion in those who look thereon. But it 
seems to me eminently unwise to cheapen such 
a motto by use on coins, just as it would be to 
cheapen it by use on postage stamps or in 
advertisements. 

“As regards its use on the coinage we have 
actual experience by which to go. In all my 
life I have never heard any human being speak 
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reverently of this motto on the coins, or show 
any signs of its having appealed to any high 
emotion in him, but I have literally hundreds 
of times heard it used as an occasion of, and 
incitement to, the sneering ridicule which it 
is above all things undesirable that so beautiful 
and exalted a phrase should excite. For ex- 
ample, thruout the long contest extending over 
several decades on the free coinage question, 
the existence of this motto on the coins was 
a constant source of jest and ridicule; and 
this was unavoidable. Every one must re- 
member the innumerable cartoons and articles 
based on phrases like ‘In God We Trust for 
the Eight Cents,’ ‘In God We Trust for the 
Short Weight,’ ‘In God We Trust for the 
Thirty-seven Cents We do not Pay,’ and so 
forth and so forth. 

“Surely I am well within bounds when I 
say that a use of the phrase which invites con- 
stant levity of this type is most undesirable. 
If Congress alters the law and directs me to 
replace on the coins the sentence in question, 
the direction will be immediately put into ef- 
fect; but I very earnestly trust that the re- 
ligious sentiment of the country, the spirit of 
reverence in the country, will prevent any 
such action being taken.” 


“Recognition of the Almighty God in 
some form on our coins” was suggested 
to Secretary Chase in 1861 by the Rev. 
M. R. Watkinson, of Ridleyville, Pa., 


and the- Secretary directed that suitable 


mottoes be prepared. He selected the 
words “In God We Trust,” and by 
authority of permissive legislation in 
1864 and 1865 they were placed on the 
coins, the first to bear them being the 
two-cent piece. Authority was also given 
in the coinage act of 1873, which was not 
mandatory. The reference to such a 
motto in the act of 1873 was omitted in 
a subsequent revision of the Federal 
statutes. 
& 


Ex-Governor Beckham, of 
Kentucky, replies at length 
to Henry Watterson’s ex- 
planation of Democratic defeat in that 
State, asserting that Watterson hurt his 
party by opposing the temperance move- 
ment and that he is seeking the seat in 
the Senate for which he (Beckham) was 
named at the Democratic primaries. At 
last accounts it was by no means certain 
that the Democrats would be able to elect 
a Senator. Now that Mr. Willson (Re- 
publican) has been elected Governor, ex- 
Governor Taylor has decided to return 
from exile and meet the charges against 
him relatmg to the assassination of 
Goebel, believing that he will be fairly 


Election 
Aftermath 
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treated in the courts. The fourth trial 
of Caleb Powers for complicity in that 
assassination is now in progress. Pow- 
ers has been in jail, under indictment, for 
nearly eight years. In San Francisco, 
William J. Burns, the famous detective 
and assistant of Prosecutor Heney, says 
that the casting of about 5,000 illegal 
votes at the recent election was prevented 
by himself and his agents. McCarthy 
and Ryan, the defeated candidates for 
Mayor, now publicly promise to assist 
Mayor Taylor. Pointing to the victory 
in the city, Mr. Heney urges the people 
of California to end the political domi- 
nation of the Southern Pacific Railroad 
in the State. In the Alabama House 
a general prohibition bill was past last 
week by a two-thirds majority——In 
Massachusetts it is expected that about 
6,000 election offices will be transferred 
from the Democratic party to the Inde- 
pendence League, whose candidate for 
Governor, Mr. Hisgen, received about 
75,000 votes. The law says that these 
offices shall be held by representatives of 
the two leading parties on the vote for 
Governor. Mr. Whitney received 9,000 
more votes than were cast for Hisgen, 
but these votes were given under three 
party designations, and the number of 
those given to him as the regular Demo- 
cratic nominee fell 1,147 below Hisgen’s 
total. The question will probably be 
taken to the courts. The offices are those 
of members. of registration boards, elec- 
tion commissions, etc:, and for service at 
primaries and elections those who hold 
them receive from $5 to $12 a day. The 
State ballot law commission and Boston 
excise board may be included. 


as 


Last Thursday, at 
Washington, Secre- 
tary Root opened 
the Peace Conference of the delegates 
from the five Central American Repub- 
lics. It will be remembered that thru 
the good offices of the United States and 
Mexico this Conference was convened, 
as it was thought that the quarrels that 
had been so prevalent in Central Amer- 
ica during the past few years ought to 
be stopped, and peace be established be- 
fore the Panama Canal is completed. 
Secretary Root took the bull by the 
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horns when he suggested that the time 
for talking has past, and that some 
definite and practical remedy must be 
provided to obtain peace in Central 
America : 

“I will venture to suggest,” said he, “that 
the all important thing for you to accomplish 
is that while you enter into agreements which 
will, I am sure, be framed with the most 
peaceful intentions and the most rigid sense 
of justice, you shall devise, also, some practi- 
cal method of making it possible to secure the 
performance of these agreements. If an at- 
tempt be made to violate them, the- responsi- 
bility must be fixed upon an individual.” 
Sefior Creel followed with an interesting 
address, in which he said it was time for 
the Central American governments to 
spend their energies in making improve- 
ments at home instead of quarreling with 
their neighbors. The proposition which 
thus far is being most discussed is the 
creation of an arbitral tribunal to be 
composed of judges from each of the five 
States. It is proposed that this tribunal 
have special jurisdiction over questions 
of constitutional rights, and if any Power 
shall disregard the decisions of this 
tribunal the remaining Powers shall en- 
force compliance. 
has already entertained the delegates at 
luncheon, and has urged them to do 
something practical. n Saturday Mr. 
Carnegie met them, and in the course of 
his conversation he said: 

“If I had one prayer to utter—I do not ask 
for things in prayer, because there have been 
given me many things which I do not ask for 
and which I do not deserve—but if I had, a 
prayer, I would pray to God to let you gentie- 
men representing the different countries unite 
in a sort of brotherhood, and that each one of 
you might take the other by the hand and say 
*My brother.’” 

This pleased the delegates so much that 
one of them said : “Mr. Carnegie, you have 
more love here” (pointing to his heart) 
“than you have money there” (pointing 
to his trousers pocket). Some annoy- 
ance has been caused in Washington be- 
cause President Zelaya of Nicaragua, 
President Davilas of Honduras and 
President Figueroa of Salvador have 
issued an invitation for a meeting at 
Amapala, after the Washington Confer- 
ence, of the five Central American 
States, for the purpose, it is said, of fin- 
ishing up the work that may be left un- 
done at Washington. The invitations 
have been refused by President Cabrera 


President Roosevelt’ 


of Guatemala and President Vicquez of 
Costa Rica, as they feel that they cannot 
be a party to plans that seem to sap the 
importance of the Washington Confer- 
ence now in progress. 


& 


The Kaiser The a of the oo 
in London PCTor of Germany on his 

visit to England was duly 
decorous if not widely enthusiastic. The 
German imperial yacht “Hohenzollern” 
made its landing at Portsmouth in the 
fog, so Admiral Beresford’s fleet of 
twelve battleships, ten cruisers and twen- 
ty-four destroyers, furbished up for 
the occasion, was altogether invis- 
ible. On November 13th the Emperor 
and Empress were driven thru the streets 
of London, decorated with arches and 
lined with troops, to the Guildhall, where 
an address of welcome in a gold casket 
was presented to him. To the 800 digni- 
taries there assembled the Emperor spoke 
of his desire for peace, as he had on his 
previous visit in 1891: 

“T said then, on this spot, that my aim was 
above all the maintenance of peace. History, 
I venture to hope, will do me justice, in that 
I have pursued this aim unswervingly ever 
since. 

“The main prop and base for the peace of 
the world is the maintenance of the good re- 
relations between our two countries, and I will 
further strengthen them so far as lies in my 
power. The German nation’s wishes coincide 
with mine. 

“The future will then show a bright pros- 
pect, and commerce may develop among the 
nations who have learned to trust one 
another.” 


The facts that Emperor William looked 
haggard and sad and that four physi- 
cians, including Sir Felix Semon, the 
throat specialist, were in attendance upon 
him, gave renewed currency to the 
rumor of a serious disease. But it was 
officially announced that he had nothing 
worse than a temporary cold, and cer- 
tainly his state of health did not inter- 
fere with his slaughter of the pheasants 
of Windsor on his usual wholesale scale. 
The degree of Doctor of Laws was con- 
ferred upon him by a delegation of of- 
ficials from Oxford University. On No- 
vember 16th Prince Charles of Bourbon 
was married to Princess Louise of Or- 
leans at Wood Norton, Worcestershire, 
the country seat of the bride’s brother, 
the Duke of Orleans, Pretender to the 
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SURVEY OF THE WORLD 


Throne of France. 
performed by the 
Bishop of Birmingham and the festivi- 


The ceremony was 
Roman Catholic 


ties were of royal magnificence. Forty 
members of royal families, relatives of 
the bride and groom, were present, in- 
cluding the King and Queen of Spain 
and Queen of Portugal, and four hun- 
dred other distinguished guests, but 
King Edward and Emperor William did 
not attend, as that would have been an 
offense to France. Prince Charles is the 
grandson of King Ferdinand II of Na- 
ples and Princess Louise is the youngest 
daughter of the Comte de Paris and 
great-granddaughter of Louis Philippe. 


a 


The trial of Signor Nunzio Nasi, 
ex-Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion, before the Senate sitting 
as a High Court of Justice, is creating 
great excitement in Italy, particularly 
among the Sicilians, who ardently sup- 
port their representative and have mani- 
fested a willingness to proceed to vio- 
lence in his defense. Signor Nuncio Nasi 
is charged with falsifying documents and 
defrauding the State Treasury. The chief 
support of the charges against him are 
the absurdly extravagant sums of money 
for traveling and personal expenses. Sig- 
nor Ciccoti, formerly a university pro- 
fessor and Socialist Deputy, declared in 
his speech before the Senate that he was 
the first person to accuse Nasi, and 
charged him with the wholesale distribu- 
tion of public money thruout Italy to 
establish a party which should raise him 
to the premiership. Signor Ciccoti’s 
language was so violent that he was ex- 
pelled from the hall by the ushers. Sig- 
nor Nasi made an eloquent defense in a 
speech of five hours, denying all the ac- 
cusations and insisting that he be judged 
as a minister, and that the duties and re- 
sponsibilities inherent to that position be 
taken into consideration. He said the 
term traveling expenses included large 
sums of money used in the interests of 
the Government for political purposes 
because it was necessary to keep the mat- 
~ter secret. Certain individuals had been 
sent into Tripoli for the purpose of fur- 
thering the Government’s policy of peace- 
ful penetration, and the money given to 
them had been entered under “gifts for 
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unknown persons.” To have made these 
items public, he said, would have exposed 
Italy’s foreign policy to criticism. Part 
of the money referred to had been used, 
he declared, as a subsidy to a Milan 
newspaper to support the policy of the 
Government in the matter of education. 
Other funds had been used for the relief 
of the family of a deceased Republican 
Deputy. It is reported that, if necessary 
to defend himself, Nasi will bring proof 
that the late Zanardeli. wielded a large 
corruption fund. Signor Michael Lom- 
bardo, ex-Under Secretary of Finance, 
on trial for the same charges, declared 
that he merely carried-out the orders of 
the Minister of Public Instruction. 
The Anti-Clericals had things their own 
way in the general municipal elections 
at Rome for the first time since 1870. 
The Catholics of the Roman Union de- 
cided as a matter of tactics, since they 
were in hopeless minority, to entirely - 
withdraw from the field, and did not con- 
test the election. By this action they will 
throw the entire responsibility for the 
city government upon their opponents, 
and they expect to be in a better condition 
for renewing the conflict when they can 
criticise the mistakes committed by the 
dominant party——The Correspondenza 
Romana protests against the complaint 
often made in America that the Church 
is controlled entirely by Italians. It says 
the assertion is very unjust, particularly 
now, when the highest post next to the 
Pope’s is filled by a Spaniard, the Gen- 
eral of the Jesuits is a German, and an- 
other German has just been appointed 
Nuncio at Munich, a post hitherto invari- 
ably filled by an Italian. 
se 
The 





. third Russian 
Bi ote . Duma assembled at St. 

Petersburg on Novem- 
ber 14th, and was inaugurated with the 
usual forms, altho with less state and 
none of popular interest and enthusiasm 
that characterized its predecessors. The 
members of the Duma were not received 
by the Czar, but assembled in the Tau- 
ride Palace, where Mr. Golubell, Vice- 
President of the Council of the Empire, 
accompanied by the Secretary of the 
Empire, Baron de Gyldenbandt, received 
them and read the imperial ukase con- 
voking the Duma, and spoke as follows: 
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“His Majesty, the Emperor, has charged me 
with the high duty to bid the members of the 
Third Duma welcome in his name, and he im- 
plores God’s blessing on the work before us, 
of establishing order and peace in our beloved 
Fatherland, of. promoting the enlightenment 


and well-being of the peoples, of consolidating» 


the new State organization, and of strengthen- 
ing the great and indivisible Russian Empire.” 
Afterward the national hymn was sung 
and the oath of allegiance taken. The 
radical members, as before, remained 
outside the hall during these prelim- 
inaries, entering only to sign the oath. 
There was no contest for the Presidency, 
as it had been arranged by. previous con- 
ference that an Octobrist should be 
elected, and accordingly Nicolai A. 
Khomyakoff, ex-Marshal of the Nobility 
of Smolensk, received 371 out of 380 
votes cast at the first ballot. The new 
president is fifty-four years of age, and 
is a man of honor and ability. He isa 
poet and godson of Gogol. His chief 
political activity has hitherto been in the 
advocacy of Pan-Slavic ideas. He is re- 
ported to have said that it would be 
much better if Russia were rid of the 


Jews, despite their financial power, but 
that no action would be taken on this 
question by the present Duma. The new 
Duma is very different in its appear- 
ance and character, owing to the prac- 
tical exclusion of the peasant and radical 


element. The Constitutional Democrats, 
or Cadets, who formed the dominant 
party in the other Dumas, are here re- 
duced to a small minority. They will 
maintain their party organization, and 
will endeavor to co-operate with the 
Octobrists or Moderates in securing 
some needed and effective legislation. 
Almost the only hope that the people 
have in the present situation is that the 
Government, having obtained a Duma to 
suit, will work with it, and in that way 
parliamentary government may become 
thoroly established in Russia. The mem- 
bers of the extreme Right make no 
secret of their desire to see the old 
régime re-established, as it was before 
the recent efforts at revolution, In ad- 
dressing the Absolutist members of the 
Duma, in conference at Moscow, Mr. 
Shmakoff said: “Remember you are go- 
ing to St. Petersburg not to legislate in 
the Duma, but to destroy it.” Mr. 
Purishkevich, vice-president of the 
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League of the True Russian People and 
a notorious anti-Semite, declares that the 
radicals will not be allowed to speak at 
all, the cadets only will be given the floor 
to a limited extent, but will be excluded 
from committee work. The present 
Duma is divided roughly as follows 
among four groups: Monarchists of the 
Right, 195; Octobrists or Moderates, 
128; Constitutional Democrats, 41; So- 
cialists and Radicals, 28. The radical 
and progressive element was reduced by 
the application of the new Electoral Law, 
which cut down the representation of the 
cities, and, by a series of indirect elec- 
tions by groups, the official and wealthy 
classes were given the advantage. Under 
the former law the peasants had a voting 
power in the electoral college of 2,535 
as compared with 1,965 for the land- 
owners, but the proportion is now more 
than reversed, it being 1,147 to 2,644. 
The Minister of Finance has submitted 
to the Duma the budget for 1908. Ac- 
cording to it the total expenditures for 
the empire for next year are placed at 
$1,257,500,000, and the ordinary receipts 
at $1,159,000,000. 


ane The prohibition movement 
ee is not confined to the United 

States. The Finnish Con- 
gress has past a law totally prohibiting 
the manufacture, sale, use and possession 
of alcoholic liquors in any form,’ includ- 
ing wine and beer. No exception is made 
in the use of wine in the communion serv- 
ice. Alcohol in all its forme can be 
kept for medical and mechanical pur- 
poses and for the use of Russian troops. 
No one may keep liquors in his house, un- 
less he can prove that they were in his 
possession’ before the act was past. The 
police have full rights to search, and the 
penalties for the violation of the law 
range from $20 fine to penal servitude 
for three years. No compensation is to 
be allowed for loss of capital invested in 
breweries, distilleries or saloons. It is 
expected that the bill will be vetoed by 
the Czar. The new law establishing uni- 
versal suffrage in Finland resulted in a, 
very radical legislative body. The so- 
cialists number eighty, and there are 
nineteen women members, the first time 
that women have been elected to a na- 
tional parliament. 





Leading American Illustrators 


Sixteen typical examples. of their work selected 
‘from recent publications 


PARRISH. 


Maxfield Parrish’s illustration from Kenneth Grahame’s “Dream Days,” published 
by the John Lane Co. Mr. Parrish was born in Philadelphia in 1870. He was a pupil 
of the Philadelphia Academy of Fine Arts and of Howard Pyle. He has received many 
medals for his painstaking work, which is characterized with striking originality and 
beautiful color effects. Home address, Windsor, Vt. Copyright, 1907, John Lane Co. 
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STEPHENS. 


Alice Barber Stephens’s illustration from Helen R. Martin’s “His Courtship,” 
published by The McClure Co. 


Mrs. Stephens was born in New Jersey in 1858. 
Her art education was obtained at the Philadelphia Academy of Fine Arts, the Phila- 
delphia School of Design and at the Julian and Colarossi Academy in Paris. She has 
received many medals and prizes. Home address, Moylan, Pa. Copyright, 1907, 
McClure Co. 





IVANOWSKI. 


Sigismond De Ivanowski’s illustration from Lawson’s “Friday, the 13th,” 
published by Doubleday, Page & Co. Mr. Ivanowski was born in Odessa, Russia, in 
1872. He studied at the Imperial Academy of Fine Arts of St. Petersburg, and later at 
Munich and Paris. For a time he worked under Benjamin Constant and Jean Paul 
Laurens. He came to this country in 1902, and has achieved remarkable results as an 
illustrator. His work has been given an honored place in the leading magazines and 
he has illustrated many books. An exhibition of his paintings was held this month at 
Pratt Institute, Brooklyn. Copyright, 1907, Doubleday, Page & Co. 











NEWELL. 


Peter S. Newell’s illustration from Myrtle Reed’s “The Book of Clever Beasts,” 
published by G. P. Putnam’s Sons. He was born in Illinois, March 5, 1862. He studied 
at the Art Students’ League. Home address, Leonia, N. J. Copyright, 1907, G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 






































FISHER. . 


Harrison: Fisher’s illustration from “The Harrison Fisher Book,” published by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. He was born in Brooklyn, N. Y., July 27, 1875, and studied 
in San Francisco. Served for several years as an illustrator on “The Saturday Evening 
“Post,” and has contributed drawings to “McClure’s,” “Scribner’s,” etc. A frequent 
illustrator of books. Lives in New York. Copyright, 1907, Charles Scribner’s Sons. 








PYLE. 


Howard Pyle’s illustrations from Cabell’s “Gallantry,” published by Harper & 
Brothers. Mr. Pyle was born at Wilmington, Del., March 5, 1853. His work as an 
illustrator and painter has received medals at the Columbian Exposition, Chicago; 
Atlanta Exposition, Paris Exposition and the Pan-American Exposition, Buffalo. He 
lives at Wilmington. Copyright, 1907, by Harper & Brothers. 














HERTER. 


Albert Herter’s illustration from new edition of Cable’s “The Grandissimes,” 
published by Charles Scribner’s Sons. Mr. Herter was born in New York City in 1871. 
He was a pupil at the Art Students’ League under Carroll Beckwith. He also studied 
with J. P. Laurens and Cormon in Paris. He was a medalist at Atlanta, Paris and 
Buffalo. He took the Lippincott prize at Philadelphia in 1897 and the Evans prize 
A. W. C. S. in 1899. He is a resident of this city. Copyright, 1907, Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 





CLARK. 


Walter Appleton Clark’s illustration from “The Awakening of Helen Richie,” 
published b arper & Brothers. He was born at Worcester, Mass., June 24, 1876, and 
studied under H. Siddons Mowbray and W. M. Chase. His first published work 
appeared about 1896. In 1899 his first color work was used on “Scribner’s.” Mr. Clark 
was awarded medals at Paris and at the Pan-American Exposition. He died last year. 
Copyright, 1907, Harper & Brothers. 
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CRAWFORD. 


Will Crawford’s illustration from “Tittlebat Titmouse,” published by Funk & 
Wagnalls. Mr. Crawford was born in Washington, D. C., in 1869. Studied at several 
different art clubs in Irvington, N. J.; Newark, N. J., and in New York. Has had 
representation in all the leading magazines. Lives in Jersey City, N. J. Copyright, 
-1907, Funk & Wagnalls. 
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CADY. 


Harrison Cady’s illustration from “The Cozy Lion,” by Frances Hodgson Burnett, 
published by the Century Co. He was born at Gardner, Mass., in 1878. ~ Self 
taught. First drew for newspapers in New York. Is now a regular contributor to 
“Life.” Draws also for “The Century,” “St. Nicholas,” “Ladies’ Home Journal,” 
“Puck,” “Judge.” His book illustrations are popular. Mr. Cady lives in Brooklyn. 
Copyright, 1907, The Century Co. 
































HUTT. 


Henry Hutt’s illustration from Paul Leicester Ford’s “Warning to Lovers,” pub- 
lished by Dodd, Mead & Co. He was born in Chicago, IIl., in 1875. Obtained his early 
art education in the Art Institute of Chicago. Began work as an illustrator in the West, 
but during recent years has contributed to the leading New York magazines, thru 
which the “Hutt Women” have attained a fame scarcely less than that of the “Gibson 
Girl.” Resides in New York City. Copyright, 1907, Dodd, Mead & Co. 

















RELYEA. 


Charles M. Relyea’s illustration from Beatrice Mantle’s “Grit: The Story of a 
Pagan,” published by the Century Co. Mr. Relyea was born at Albany, N. Y., in 
1863. His art education was acquired under Thomas Eakins and F. V. Du Mond. He 
lives at Rochelle Park, New Rochelle, N. Y. Copyright 1907, The Century Co. 
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Jules Guerin’s illustration from “The Chateaux of Touraine,” by Maria Hornor 


Lansdale, 
St. Lou 


was a pupil 


























ANDERSON. 


Karl Anderson’s illustration from “Iole,” by Robert Chambers, published by D. 
Appleton & Co. He was born at Oxford in 1874, studied in Paris and Holland, and was 
a pupil of the American Institute of Architects. Home address, New York City. 
Copyright, 1907, D. Appleton & Co. 
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O’NEILL. 


Rose Cecile O’Neill’s illustration from Mark Lee Luther’s “The Crucible,” pub- 
lished by the Macmillan Co. Mrs. O’Neill Wilson was born in Wilkesbarre, Pa. She 
has contributed drawings to “Life,” “Harper’s Monthly,” “Bazar” and “Weekly,” 
“Good Housekeeping,” “Collier’s,” “Puck,” and illustrated her own and her husband’s 
novels. Home address, Day, Mo. Copyright, 1907, The Macmillan Co. 











LEYENDECKER. 


Joseph C. Leyendecker’s illustration from “Iole,” by Robert Chambers, published 
by D. Appleton & Co. He was born at Montabour, Germany, March 23, 1874. He was 
a pupil of the Julian Academy in Paris and of the American Institute of Architects. 
He lives in New York City. Copyright, 1907, D. Appleton & Co. 
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A Note on American [Illustration 
BY CHARLES H. CAFFIN 


AutHor oF “AMERICAN Masters or Parntine,” “How to Stupy Pictures,” Etc. 


N evening newspaper recently pub- 
A lished the complaint of a dram- 


atist—presumably a not too suc- 
cessful one—that managers and “stars” 
are not looking for original plays, but for 
something along the lines of what has al- 
ready proved a success. Whether this is 
true I am not prepared to say; but, if 
for managers we were to substitute pub- 
lishers and editors, and for drama, illus- 
tration in books, magazines and papers, 
there would, I think, be some grounds 
for the complaint. 

There, was a time, and not so very long 
ago, when one could point with pride to 
the American magazine at least as rep- 
resentation of what was best in illustra- 
tion. The publishers had surrounded 
themselves with groups of exceptionally 
able men, to whom all possible latitude of 
choice and treatment of subject was per- 
mitted, while the energy of the manufac- 
turing staff was expended in perfecting 
the processes of reproduction. The re- 
sult was that the monthly appearance of 
these one or two periodicals was a real 
artistic treat. They were hailed with en- 
thusiasm by people of taste abroad, for 
their excellence was so far in advance of 
the best that was being produced along 
the same lines in Europe. In conse- 
quence Americans settled back into a 
complacent consciousness of their supe- 
riority, while the foreign publishers set 
to work to emulate it. The result is that 
today the tables are turned, and, on the 
whole, the better work is being produced 
abroad. 

It is better in several respects. There 
is more originality, virility and variety 
in the character of foreign illustrations, 
and, where one reaches the top of the 
scale, far more technical skill is displayed 


in the processes of reproduction, whether 
in color or in black and white. It will be 
admitted, I. think, by ‘those who have 
studied the question, that the illustrative 
press-work of Germany at its best is 
superior to anything produced in this 
country. And the irony of the situation 
comes down to us when we find that the 
managers and foremen to whom in the 
first instance the superiority of the Ger- 
man work is due, are Americans, who 
learned their business in New York in 
the palmy days of American illustration. 
Nor have these men expatriated them- 
selves for the sake of bigger salaries. It 
is an increase not of money that keeps 
them abroad, but of artistic opportunity. 
The conditions of production and the 
ideals of management are more favorable 
to honest, high class work. They will 
tell you so themselves. And by condi- 
tions they do not mean those which arise 
out of the different facts in relation to 
trade unionism. They allude to the prime 
factor, that not only is the best demand- 
ed of their shops. but that the bosses and 
the publishers are united in a fuller 
knowledge of what constitutes the best, 
and are inspired with a more single- 
minded purpose to secure it. To this 
end they allow time for the proper devel- 
opment of each stage of the process, and 
encourage every one of their workmen 
to take a personal pride in his particular 
share of the creativeness. From the 
highest to the lowest in the press rooms 
the men are working in the spirit of 
artists rather than mere artisans. It 
would be strange if under the impulse of 
knowledge and trained taste such honest 
efforts did not secure the best; whereas 
under our system of hustle and stress, 
the tendency of which is to reduce crafts- 
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manship to a system of soulless output, 
we have ceased to deserve the best and 
have grown to be satisfied with “good 
enough.” 

’ Moreover, just as the excellence of the 
foreign press-work is based upon encour- 
agement of the personality of the indi- 
vidual craftsman, so the greater virility, 
variety and originality of foreign illus- 
trations are due to the complete freedom 
permitted to the artists. They are not 
only allowed to be themselves, but every 
encouragement is given them to rely 
upon their own individuality of style and 
feeling. In our own country, however, 
an opposite tendency has been for several 
years apparent. 1 am not specifying 
names in this brief review of present-day 
illustration, or I could give an imposing 
list of artists whose work is admirable, 
tho many of them have been forced by 
the popularity which they have attained 
to go on and on producing work along 
the same groove of subject and manner. 
Accordingly what started with being 
originality has become stereotyped by 
repetition. For the editorial policy is 


rather to repeat or to imitate proved suc- 


cesses than to venture into untried paths. 
Hence, if a publisher does hit upon an 
artist with a distinctively personal qual- 
ity that proves attractive to the public, 
straightway other publishers also try to 
get his services, or, failing this, encour- 
age some form of imitation that seems 
to them “good enough.” 

A few years ago a brilliant black and 
white artist, attached to one of our 
weeklies, became convinced that he had 
exhausted his particular vein. There 
had been a rich deposit of ore in his con- 
ception of the American girl, her infatu- 
ated beau, the matchmaking mamma, 
and the papa who is permitted to pay the 
bills. He had extracted it with technical 
machinery of his own invention and 
produced an abundant and first-class out- 
put. But, as I say, he had come to the 
conclusion that this particular mine was 
worked out, and, being a clever man and 
artist, should have been a pretty good 
judge of the situation—at least, from the 
artistic point of view. 

But there was another—the commer- 
cial. The very moment that he was pre- 
pared to abandon his used-up mine the 
publishers of another weekly, by the 
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offer of a phenomenal prive per drawing, 
induced him to go back and work over 
the dump heaps. His “new” series was 
little more than a rehash of old mechan- 
ical tricks without the freshness of in- 
vention that had originally invésted them 
with artistic worth. But the phenomenal 
price per was advertised all over the 
country, and that part of the public—the 
vast majority—which has no scale: of 
values except the dollar accepted it 
greedily as the real thing. - 

So the types that had once been vital 
reappeared as puppets, stuffed with saw- 
dust, and moved their wooden limbs to 
the obvious jigging of the showman’s 
strings. The artistic futility of this sort 
of thing has been admirably caricatured 
by Oliver Herford in a recent number 
of Life. In what he calls “the genteel 
art of illustration,” he represents the girl 
and her beau as composed of various 
parts, fastened together, as in the cards 
that amuse our children, when the parts 
are given separately for the youngster 
to cut out and assemble into a figure. 
Then, in a series of scenes, he shows the 
figures, always with the same faces, but 
with their limbs variously disposed, in 
imitation of different familiar pictures 
of the girl and beau. No shrewder bit 
of pictorial satire could be imagined. 

Meanwhile, in the days when the mine 
was generously productive, its success 
attracted other publishers to prospect 
along the same direction. They prob- 
ably were of the opinion, expressed to 
me by an editor old in service, that 
everything in life comes back to the man 
and the woman—there must be a sex 
interest. At any rate, the publishers 
banked on this proposition and com- 
pelled its expression in illustration. But 
as the average grown person, who does 
not confine his experience to an office 
chair, knows that, life presents many 
other vital problems besides those of sex, 
it was necessary to address the illustra- 
tions to the young people, who are still 
in the glamors of adolescence. So the 
“girl” has been exploited in season and 
out of season, in every conceivable con- 
dition of complacent inanity, musing on 
her own charms or consciously submit- 
ting them to the besotted stare of her 
square-jawed “beau.” And, as repeti- 
tion grows stale, the “sentiment” must 
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be flogged into a semblance of interest by 
technical exaggeration. The beau be- 
comes more square and rigid, the girl’s 
sweetness drawn out longer and longer, 
until figure and suggestion of life are 
buried in an avalanche of frou-frou. 
Finally, like the Cheshire cat, the orig- 
inal “girl and beau” have vanished ex- 
cept for the vacuity of their facial ex- 
pression. 

It may seem excessive to characterize 
as erotic the mass of “girl and beau” 
stuff to which our young people have for 
so long been treated by the publishers. 
But since there is never—or almost 
never—any suggestion in these drawings 
that the girl has, or would think it worth 
while to have, any mental or spiritual 
fascination ; that it is simply her person 
and her toilette which she is always ex- 
ploiting and upon which the sodden rap- 
ture of the beau is fastened, I do not 
think the expression over-strong. 

But let us note another lucrative and 
popular vogue in illustration, which I 
choose to call the “kid in art.” In the 
publisher’s estimation it is second in 
value ontly to the “girl and beau” brand ; 
perhaps even exceeds the latter, since it 
is supposed to appeal to persons of all 
age. Here again the origin was good. 
Certain illustrators represented the child 
with a poetry of feeling, delicate humor 
and tender imagination. But an unde- 
served fate overtook them. They cre- 
ated a vogue. The child is exploited 
until, to remedy the tediousness of reit- 
eration, exaggeration is resorted to and 
the child becomes a kid, at first incon- 
ceivably cute, then unpleasantly preco- 
cious, and at last a veritable little imp of 
Satan. Meanwhile the circulation - has 
grown apace, and thousands of little 
picture-lovers are hurried from simple 
innocence thru a quagmire of priggish- 
ness into an abyss of vulgarity, wherein 
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to do wrong, to be a nuisance to others 
and to exult in being a little beast is held 
up for enthusiastic emulation. Again I 
may be wrong, but to me this vogue of 
the “kid in art” is immoral. 

Or shall we turn to what may be 
termed the “sweater and breeches” or 
“belted and booted” brand of illustrative 
art? Once more, it had an honorable be- 
ginning in the imagination of men who 
pictured the old colonial times, or in the 


‘experience of those who had shared in 


Western life, or that of our soldiers and 
sailors. Later it appeared rather as a 
reaction from the “girl and beau” and 
the “kid in art,’ and was accordingly 
welcoméd. Still later, it leapt to the 
front in response to the publisher’s 
clamor for red blood in fiction, and, like 
other successes, was pushed to excess. 
It had to retain its hold by increase of 
strenuosity. Vigor becomes brutality, 
control of strength is flung aside, and 
the forms are heaped and tumbled upon 
the pages in incoherent blocks of unin- 
telligible disarray. 

However, the responsibility for this 
and the other vogues of illustration, and 
more that I could mention, rests primar- 
ily, in my opinion, not with the artists 


_and the public, but with the publishers. 


The latter underrate the commonsense 
tests of the public, and consequently 
force down the artist to a meretricious 
standard. Not always, by any means, 
but far too frequently. With a little 
more taste and knowledge on their own 
part, and a little more belief in the sanity 
of the public, the standard and tone of 
our illustrations could readily—and, I 
venture to believe, not unprofitably—be 
raised. For that we have illustrators 
capable of bringing the art back to its 
level of some fifteen years ago is un- 
questionable. 
New Yorx Cry. 

















How Books 


BY EDWIN T. STIGER 


ASSISTANT TO THE MANAGER OF THE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


place on the market something 

over 8,000 new publications, the 
editions of-which range from the aristo- 
cratic few of the expensive limited edi- 
tions to the hundreds of thousands of the 
“best sellers.” Each one of these new 
books represents an individual effort on 
the part of the author and the publisher 
to place something new in a new way 
before the public, to turn out a book 
which some appreciable portion of the 
millions of book buying inhabitants of 
this country can be made to think that it 
wants. 

Did it ever occur to you as a reader 
of a portion of this great output that the 
laying out and manufacture of this mass 
of reading matter calls for the employ- 
ment of.an immense force of profession- 
ally trained minds outside of the thou- 
sands who labor in the carrying out of 
the details arranged for them; that every 
new book which appears means the study 
and application of ideas stéred away in 
the brain of some one man or some little 
group of men who are spending their 
lives in the work of producing books at- 
tractive to the purchaser, and that each 
of these men must have a general knowl- 
edge, at least, of all branches of work 
that enter into the making of a book, not 
only of the idiosyncrasies of the English 
language, with its shading of punctua- 
tion, of types and typographical eccen- 
tricities, of the technicalities. of electro- 
typing, paper-making, photo-engraving, 
printing and bookbinding, but of every 
one of these and its related branches? 

Here, then, is the story of the making 
of a book. 

When a publisher receives a manu- 
script from an author he gives it out to 
one of his readers, one of a force upon 
which he relies for opinions as to the 
advisability of publishing or probable 
salability after publishing. These read- 
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ers are generally persons who have been 
well trained in the merits or-demerits of 
popularity or authority, and in spite of 
occasional errors of judgment insepar- 
able from work of this nature, have de- 
veloped exceptional ability in this line. 
If the manuscript appears hopeless for 
this particular publisher’s use it will 
probably pass thru the hands of but one 
or two readers. If, however, it. shows 
prospects of success, it will be placed be- 
fore several of these experts, each of 
whom will deliver an opinion, and it. will 
go for firal consideration to the head of 
the editorial force or a member of the 
publishing firm. Let us consider that 
the manuscript has been accepted and 
the contract drawn up and signed: by the 
author and the publisher.. The next step 
is the sending of the manuscript to the 
head of the manufacturing department 
of the publishing house. This gentle- 


‘man generally tries to talk the book over 


with the author, in an effort to include 
as many of his ideas in the production 
as may be possible considering the lim- 
its and the cost of manufacture. He is 
then ready to begin the building of the 
book. 


Of course, if a new volume is to be 
added to a series which has already been 
begun, or if it is to be patterned after 
some book which has already been made, 
the plan of procedure is simple, the work 
to a great extent merely mechanical. If 
the book, however, must be constructed 
on lines of its own, the first thing to be 
done is to obtain a count of the number 
of words the manuscript contains. This 
is necessary as giving a gauge from 
which to determine the size of type and 
of the type page, and to arrive approxi- 
mately at the number of pages the book 
will make. This counting is not as easy 
as it sounds, and it is quite an art to do 
it accurately, since manuscript will vary 
considerably in different parts, and often 
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the “copy,”” as the manuscript now be- 
comes called, is made up of writing: by 
different hands, or of magazine ‘or news- 
paper extracts of varying sizes pasted. or 
laid in.“ Then, too, the different sizes of 
types to be used must be considered, ‘for 
long quotations or correspondence must 
be: set in a different size from the text, 
and the estimator will also find that por- 
tions of the same manuscript will vary 
materially, according to the nature of 
the subject. For instance, in a novel, a 
part. given up to broken or short con- 
versation will carry more words to a 
page than a similar amount of longer 
worded description. The.words having 
been counted, the next proceeding is to 
decide on the type and type page. 

While in the selection of type there 
are many fonts from which to choose, 
most of them, except for the more orna- 
mental styles often used for booklets and 
special gift books, narrow themselves 
down to adaptations of three or four 
faces, their variations being due to pecu- 
liarities in the cut of the letters belong- 
ing to one or the other of these few 
standard styles. Some of these adapta- 
tions will get more letters on a line of a 
given length, and some less, than others 
set in the same size of type. In addition 
to the changes of types the manufactur- 
ing man is allowed some leeway by the 
“leading,” or blanks between the lines 
of type. Having decided whether the 
book is to be of approximately the size 
known by the book-buying public as 
“octavo” or “12mo,” or some such desig- 
nation, it is his work to settle upon a 
type and type page which will not run 
the book to such a length as to make its 
publishing” too expensive, or, on the 
other hand, to make a book so small that 
the buyer will feel that. he is not getting 
the worth of his money. In all of this 
he is bound down by the fact that his 
type page, whatever it is, must not be 
laid out contrary to certain proportions 
which the good taste of the past has 
made definite. After getting these mat- 
ters worked out he sends the manuscript 
to the printer with instructions for a 
sample page to be set to confirm him in 
his decision, and often with a request to 
the printer to count the words and verify 
his estimate of the number of pages. 
Very often this sample page must be 
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juggled, a line added, a fraction of an 
inch taken off, a page number put at the 
foot, a running head changed in style, or 
even an entirely new start made on. an 


entirely different basis before an O. K. 


can be given. It might be said here that 
unless a manuscript offers unusual fea- 
tures a publisher does not necessarily ask 
the printer for an estimate of cost, for 
the manufacturing man has a schedule 
of the printer’s prices and can figure this 
out for himself as closely as the printer 
himself could do it. 

The sample page having finally been 
approved, the order is given to begin the 
work, the printer is told how many 
proofs will be required and where they 
are to be sent, and ‘the last details about 
any irregularities to be met in the work 
are put in his hands. The printer starts 
his compositors to work, or, if the book 
is to be set by machine, arranges for the 
machines and operators who are to begin 
the composition, and the kind of prog- 
ress that can be seen commences. Then 
follé6ws the period of proofs and proof- 
reading. The first proof, which is a 
galley proof, or one “pulled” (printed) 
on long slips of paper without any divi- 
sion into pages, is read and corrected 
several times before it leaves the print- 
er’s hands and is then read and marked 
for correction by the author and by some 
of the publisher’s editorial force before 
its return to the printer. If the correc- 
tions required are many, it is customary 
to have further galley proofs, or “galley 
revises,” sent out, so that the changes 
may be reduced to a minimum before 
the matter is made up into pages, when 
all corrections are apt to be more expen- 
sive to the publisher or author than if 
made in the galleys. Then, all the pal- 
pable errors having been corrected, and 
all the additions and excisions made 
which have up to that time been discov- 
ered by the author, the type is put into 
page form, the running heads and the 
page numbers added, and the proper 
sinkage allowed for the beginnings of 
chapters. More proofs follow, and per- 
haps page revises, before the final word 
is given that everything is correct and 
that electrotypes of the pages may now 
be made. Even then a plate proof is 
often required and oftentimes late cor- 
rections are sent to be made in the plates 
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themselves — an expensive proceeding, 
and one avoided whenever possible. 

A word should here be said about this 
matter of corrections, for there is prob- 
ably no one thing which causes as much 
friction between the author and the pub- 
lisher, and the publisher and printer, as 
alterations from copy. The author, 
when he sees his work in type, naturally 
sees many things which escaped his 
notice in manuscript form. Moreover, 
there are often new developments of his 
subject or suggestions from friends 
brought to his notice, all of which he is 
anxious to include in his first edition. 
He cannot understand why just a few 
words added here or a line taken out 
there should, when repeated now and 
then, make such a seemingly excessive 
bill of errors. Such changes, however, 
which appear to him to be very slight, 
and which are so judging by their 
length, may require the changing of 
words and spaces thruout several lines, 
or, after paging, the readjustment of a 
number of pages. All of this takes a 
compositor’s time, the printer has to pay 


the compositor for this time, and at the 
end of the work a considerable bill is 


rendered. If the author or editor will 
only remember that where a word or a 
sentence is taken out, another word or 
sentence as near the same length as pos- 
sible should be inserted whenever it can 
be done, or if he can cut out enough old 
matter to allow space for new he may 
wish to add, much wear and tear of feel- 
ings might be saved. 

The making of the electrotype plates, 
altho an intensely interesting process, 
need not be taken up in this article. It 
is enough to say of it that the type is 
pressed in page form into a waxen mold, 
that the mold is placed in a bath having 
copper in solution, that this copper is de- 
posited on the mold by an electric cur- 
rent and chemical action, taking an ex- 
act impression of it, and that this copper 
shell, when backed with metal and 
trimmed to the required size, is ready for 
the printing press. 

All this time, while the proofs are go- 
‘ing back and forth, while the corrections 
are being made, and while the electro- 
types are being produced, the manufac- 
turine man is busily arranging the later 
details of the book. He is ordering the 
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, seeing that it is delivered in time, 
em with the artist for illustrations 
if the book is to be embellished in that 
way, a upon the cover decoration 
and the binding, and perhaps. even get- 
ting out partially finished books showing 
the binding and a few pages of printed 
matter from which the salesmen can take 
orders. 

As soon as enough of the book is in 
type to insure accuracy as to the num- 
ber of pages, or often merely taking the 
original estimate as a basis for the order, 
steps must be taken to have the paper 
on hand as soon as the electrotyping has 
been finished. When the size of the edi- 
tion will permit it, the paper is generally 
made to order, a process requiring from 
two weeks up, according to the amount 
of business the paper mills are handling 
at the time. If the edition is small, or 
if such a paper is to be used as may 
readily be found in the stock regularly 
carried by a paper dealer, the paper. is 
ordered from this stock, cutting it down 
to the proper size if the sheet required 
is smaller than the sizes ordinarily sold. 
The manufacturing man must decide 
upon the quality of the paper to be used, 
its size, weight and finish, where it is 
to be obtained, how much is to be paid 
for it, and how large a quantity is to be 
used. He must obtain samples from 
different mills, consider these in relation 
to the price asked, make his decision and 
place his order, and then, often the hard- 
est work of all, follow up the paper men 
incessantly to make sure that it is on the . 
spot when it is wanted. The type page 
being fixed, he allows for the proper 
margins, considers whether he will print 
eight, sixteen, thirty-two or sixty-four 
pages at one impression, and then fig- 
ures the quantity by a scale which allows 
enough extra sheets for spoilage in the 
printing and binding. While all of this 
work may sound as a simple proposition, 
it is often far from that, for the paper 
must be chosen with some regard for the 
face of type which is to be used upon it, 
and it must very often be selected with 
a view toward making a too fat book 
thin and easy to hold, or toward pad- 
ding out a small, insignificant book into 
something worth while to a prospective 
purchaser. 

While the proofs are shuttling back 
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and forth and while the paper is being 
made, it is also time for this supervisor 
of the work to be closing in any oii the 
illustrative and decorative portions of 
the book.. If cuts are to print with the 
text, the drawings and the cuts must be 
made in advance, in order not to hold 
back the paging; it, however, the cuts 
are to print separately and are to be 
pasted in by the binder, the work may 
be carried on while the composition is 
being done, the manuscript having been 
given the artist to read in advance of its 
being sent to the printer, or an early set 
of proofs sent him, that he may choose 
the situations that appeal to him for 
illustration. In a general way it may 
be said that the illustrative processes are 
two in number, altho these branch out 


into infinity in their variations, and altho. 


there are more than these two and their 
variations required in special work. The 
two in question, used in the general run 
of books sold at retail, are the line cut, 
or zinc etching, made from line drawings 
and drawings with solid blacks and 
whites, and the half tone, made from 
photographs and wash drawings. Both 
of these cuts, or engravings, are made 
by photography and chemical action, 
both may be reduced, or even enlarged 
to a certain degree, to any size propor- 
tional to the original subject, and both 
may be printed at the same time as the 
text pages, except for the fact that the 
finish of the paper must be adapted to 
the cuts. The line cut may be used on 
any paper whose surface is smooth 
enough to print without breaking the 
printed line, but the half tone, on ac- 
count of its delicacy of line, may be used 
only on a coated paper or a paper of 
high finish. The printing of colored 
illustrations is simply the adaptation of 
one or the other of these two processes, 
breaking up the colors of a picture in 
such a way as to produce practically any 
of the colors of the spectrum—a com- 
plete art in itself and often carried out 
by printers who do no other kind of 
work, or else the arbitrary division of 
a picture into two or three colors. and 
the printing of portions in each color, 
without regard to the fact that the combi- 
nation of two certain colors will produce 
a third. Unless a book is so filled with 
cuts as to require a highly finished or a 
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coated paper thruout, it is customary to 
print the cuts separately from the text. 

Another of the artistic features to be 
looked after before the presswork has 
been completed is the designing of the 
cover and the making of the brass dies 
from which the binder stamps the design 
on the outside of the book. The artist 
to whom is delegated the work of mak- 
ing the cover design submits a scheme 
in its colors, usually painted on cloth or 
paper of the color suggested for use, so 
that an idea may be had of. the general 
effect and a tentative estimate made of 
the cost. In general, the artist is held 
down to as few colors as possible, and is 
restricted in the use of gold and silver, 
on account of the extra cost of dies and 
stamping in the former case, and of 
precious gold and silver leaf in the latter. 
When the design is finally accepted it is 
given into the hands of the manufactur- 
ing man, who, determining the size of 
the cover and the thickness of the book, 
passes it along to the die cutter in order 
that the design or lettering may be cut 
in hard brass, from which any quantity 
of covers may be stamped or printed 
without showing any evidence of wear 
on the part of the die itself. Of late the 
cover inset has come into much vogue, 
this inset being generally an illustration 
printed on paper in one or more colors 
and pasted on the cover in relation to 
some part of the stamped design, thus 
giving an added attraction to the cover 
and making it more in keeping with the 
book, while at the same fime holding 
down the cost. 

Let us consider, then, that the electro- 
type plates are now ready for the press 
and that the paper is in the printer’s 
hands. The book is ready to be printed. 
The publisher therefore tells the printer 
how large an edition he requires and the 
signal is given to begin the printing. 
Any one unacquainted with the work 
and going into a pressroom for the first 
time must be struck by the large number 
of presses seemingly lying idle when he 
has been given to understand that a 
pressroom is always a scene of whirring 
activity. This seeming quiet is on ac- 
count of what is known as the “make 
ready”—+the principle cause for expense 
in printing and the work which brings 
out the pressman’s art and skill. This 
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is the labor required to get the eight, or 
sixteen, or thirty-two, or sixty-four 
pages ready to be printed. The. press- 
unman lays out his form on the bed of his 
press, using a large block upon which 
the electrotypes may be placed and 
fastened, or else a number of small 
blocks, one to a page, arranged in their 
proper positions by wooden or metal 
strips laid between the blocks—‘furni- 
ture,” as these are called. As type mat- 
ter or plates can never be absolutely even 
on the top, it is necessary for the press- 
man to build up the low spots and cut 
down the impression where it is too 
black. After placing the form on press, 
therefore, he runs a trial sheet of paper 
thru the press, from which he is able to 
know where in the form his work of 
evening the impression is required. 
Then he starts this work, which is 
known as the: “make ready,” a labor 
which may require an hour or even two 
cr three days, according to the character 
of the form or the quality of the work 
desired. Pieces of thin paper are pasted 
on the cylinder of the press in such posi- 
tions as to touch certain spots in the 
form at the point where the cylinder 
carrying the sheet of paper to be printed 
meets the plates, thus increasing the 
strength of the impression at that point, 
while other pieces are cut in the right 
size and shape and pasted under the 
plate, between it and the block, to gain 
a similar end. The former method is 
known as “overlaying” and the latter as 
“underlaying.” This same process is 
carried out in printing the illustrations, 
only to a greater degree and generally 
with more care. When the “make ready” 
has been finished, the sheets of blank 
paper are lifted up on the press and fed 
one by one onto the cylinder, which car- 
ries them in its revolution against the 
plates, after which they are deposited in 
a pile to be removed, printed again on 
the other side, counted and packed for 
shipment to the binder. Similar work to 
this is carried out for every form of the 
book until it is all printed, when the 
scene is shifted to the bindery. 

The first step inthe binding is the 
folding of the sheets. While this was 
generally done in the past by hand by 
girls working with a flat piece of smooth 
ivory or similar substance, it is now .al- 
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most universally executed by ingemous 
machines which take the sheet of paper, 
cut it, fold it accurately, insert one fold- 
ed sheet within another if necessary, and 
deliver the folded signatures, . each 
single folded sheet is called, e for 
the next process. These signatures are 
next “gathered,” either by hand or ma- 
chinery, in the order in which they are 
to appear in the finished book, and they 
are then “collated,” that is, verified, the 
collator making sure that all signatures 
are arranged in proper order and that 
none is missing. They are then sent to 
the sewing machines, which stitch the 
signatures together in one continuous 
row, making no division between the vol- 
umes, which have to be cut apart by 
hand. . If the books are to have gilt tops 
it is here that this work comes in, the 
gilder placing a number of books in his 
press, squeezing them up very tightly, 
with the edge to be gilded uppermost, 
scraping this edge very smooth, painting 
on it a thin albumen size, and then lay- 
ing on the thin gold leaf, which is bur- 
nished down to smooth brilliancy by a 
tool worked by the hand of the gilder. 
The sewed and gilded book then moves 
along to be rounded and backed; that is, 
to be given the circular effect shown on 
the back of the book and to have the 
edge of the back, where the sewing is, 
forced out by pressure to make a groove 
in which the covers may have play. A 
piece of coarse, tough cloth, reinforced 
by a pasted strip of paper, is glued on 
the back, the edges of the cloth over- 
hanging the edges by an inch or so on 
each side, a flexible glue is smeared on 
the back to strengthen it and to hold the 
signatures more closely together, and the 
book is ready for the cover, which in all 
probability has been made while this 
other work was going on in order to 
save time at the end. 

Altho machines are now generally 
used for the making of the cover itself, 
or “case,” as it is called in the trade, 
they have simply adopted the method of 
the hand worker with more uniformity 
and speed. The plan of this work be- 
gins with the cutting of the stiff paste- 
board into pieces of the proper size for 
each side, a similar cutting of the book 
cloth ‘for the entire cover, the gluing of 
the inner surface of ‘the cloth, the plac- 
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ing of the pieces of board in their proper 
positions and of a strip of paper down 
the back, and the turning over of the 
edges of the cloth upon the board to give 
a finished edge and strengthen the case. 
The case then goes to the stamper, who 
places the brass dies the publisher has 
supplied for the lettering and the design 
on a metal block, inks them with colored 
ink, or, if gold or some other foil is to be 
used, has this foil stuck on with a size 
to the cover, and prints the design or 
lettering on it with his stamping press. 
If foil is used the dies are hot stamped 
against the foil, and the waste foil which 
has not received the impression is rubbed 
off, collected and remelted. The book is 
then fitted into the case or cover, the 
blank pages at each end of the book 
which have been pasted on for this pur- 
pose are pasted back on the cover, and 
the book is finished. These pasted leaves, 
together with the reinforcing cloth, are 
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all that hold the book to the cover in 
ordinary “edition work,” as this style of 
binding is called, but that they are suffi- 
cient for all customary use is shown by 
the amount of hard usage one of these 
volumes will stand. 

The books are now placed in a press 
and subjected to heavy pressure for a 
day or a night or more in order to set 
the mold, as one might say, and give 
them a proper chance to dry, after which 
they are packed in cases and shipped 
away to the market. In the selling of 
the product another department of the 
publishing house begins its work, while 
the manufacturing man gives a sigh of 
relief, comments perhaps to himself, per- 
haps to the printer or binder, on some 
details which had not worked out in just 
the way he had intended, and devotes 
his attention to the finishing of the next 
book on the publication list. 


CamBriIDGz, Mass. 


The Rifted Veil 


BY M. WOOLSEY STRYKER 


AFTER the strife, the fever and the passion, 
After the thorn, the toil, the troubled dream, 

The carnal plight, the grief, the swaying fashion 
Of mortal days—the great surprising gleam 

Of the transcendent life! Beyond description 
The opening vistas of the powers to be! 

Who could wish back the fare and task Egyptian— 
Recall the pilgrim of Eternity ? 

Loved faces crowding to the deathless meeting, 
Loved hands put forth to draw the traveler in, 

Dear voices heard again in tender greeting— 
Past these vain shadows! No more night, no sin! 

But Mercy’s house, whence no found child shall wander, 
Prevailing Love, that wielded staff and rod, 

The heart’s own story and strange way to ponder, 
Emancipation, light, truth, joy, peace, God! 


Hamitton Cotrece, Cirnton, N. Y. 











A Review of the Important Books 


of the Year 


review, for the books here listed 

have been reviewed in THE INDE- 
PENDENT in the year since our last Book 
Number or will be reviewed in a few 
weeks. This is simply an advanced stage 
in the process of book sifting which is 
one of the most important and difficult 
of our editorial duties. The first stage 
is the weekly selection of the books that 
are worth notice and the rejection of 
those that are trashy, objectionable or 
inferior. Even of those that are reserved 
for review, many are evéntually crowd- 
ed out. The books to be discussed are 
then sorted and assigned space intended 
to. be roughly proportional to their in- 
terest, importance or novelty. But the 
publication of a thousand book notices, 
varying in length from a line of type to 
a page and a half, scattered thru fifty- 
two issues, does not give proper promi- 
nence to the comparatively few books of 
importance that appear during a year. 
For this purpose a brief general sum- 
mary is necessary, a look back over 
the landscape to see what peaks—or at 
least hills—stand out most prominently. 
Besides the book lists contained in this 
issue, we published on August Ist a 
similar comparative survey of the educa- 
tional books of the year, and on Decem- 
ber 19th the juvenile, holiday and spe- 
cially illustrated books are discussed. As 
a further guide to readers we have pub- 
lished about every other week an anno- 
tated list of the best authorities on vari- 
ous timely topics, these lists being print- 
ed in the advertising pages, so they can 
be cut out without injuring the body of 
the magazine. 


me really ought to be entitled a re- 


Fiction 
The Fruit of the Tree. By Edith Wharton. Scrib- 


ner. $1.50. 

The Weavers. By Sir Gilbert Parker. Harper. $t-o 

The Stooping Lady. By Maurice Hewlett. odd, 
Mead. $1.50. . 

The Second Generation. By David Graham Phillips. 
Appleton. $1.50. 

™. ounger Set. By Robert Chambers. Appleton. 

1.50. 
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_ Scribner. $1.50. 
Alice-for-Short. By William De Morgan. Holt. 


$1.50. 
The Whirlwind. By Eden Phillpotts. McClure. $1.50. 
Major Vigoureus. By Quiller-Couch. 3 


I. 
The alpmnate. By play Sinclair. Holt. $1.50. 
i 


Mam’ Linda. By Will N. Harben. Harper. $1.50. 


There have been no new developments 
in fiction this year. If we except Sir 
Gilbert Parker’s new version of Gordon’s 
martyrdom at Khartum and Gladstone’s 
neglect of him, even the illustrious dead 
have rested more quietly than usual be- 
neath their monuments. The historical 
novelists have at last published all their 
correspondence and delivered up all the 
skeletons which time so kindly hides in 
the closets of the dead. To be sure some 
have attempted to reform the past of late, 
and notably Maurice Hewlett, who, in 
his latest novel, tries to inject the spirit 
of socialism into English high life of a 
hundred years ago. But the attempt is 
like retouching old pictures with modern 
paint. Undoubtedly the business of this 
generation is to destroy the selfishness of 
wealth and the brutality of all privileged 
classes, but there is no reason why Mr. 
Hewlett and others should destroy the 
family portraits of the race by meddling 
with the spirit of the Past as portrayed 
in history. We shall need the tone of 
time at least behind us later on when we 
get everything new established. 

Another reason why there have been 
no sensational books published is because 
our popular writers have discovered no 
new social, political or industrial scan- 
dals to dramatize. All has been discov- 
ered and nearly everybody who is con- 
spicuous enough to merit it has been dis- 
graced. And come to think of it there 
is a curious limitation about fiction as a 
mode of expressing current life. When 
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a “problem” passes the first sensational 
stage of being a sort of dramatic dis- 
covery, it passes out of the hands of the 
novelists and becomes a question for the 
economists. Nothing is staler in fiction 
than the reiteration of the same prob- 
lems, no matter how harrowing they are. 
This accounts for the rise and fall of the 
muckraking novelists. Their fame rests 
upon the phase of a situation which im- 
mediately passes out of reach of their 
staccato powers of demonstration. Mean- 
while, it is certain that writers of this 
class are “wreckers” to the last, hurri- 
cane souls ready to sweep 
away the existing order, 
but not one: of them is 
constructive. Take the 
case of Mr. David Graham 
Phillips. His novel is one 
of the best written of its 
class this year. So long 
as he wrote to prove the 
evil effects of wealth upon 
the children of rich par- 
ents, he expressed his ideas 
with power and a certain 
fierce distinction. But 
when he attempts to show 
how wealth may be dis- 
posed of for the good of 
society, he offers a Mun- 
chausen system of finance 
wearisome to read about. 
Robert Chambers’s novel 
is another illustration of 
the same limitation in fic- 
tion. Choosing the same 
Second Generation of 
which Mr. Phillips writes 
so severely, he attempts to prove that 
it is on the up-grade in morals and 
manners. This argument is the weak- 
ness in his story, because it- is out 
of place, and it is not sustained by 
the lives of the characters portrayed. 
What we really learn is that the younger 
women are healthier and more decent 
than the older ones, and that so far there 
is no change for the better in the mortal- 
itv of morals among the men. What the 
result of these conflicting conditions will 
be lies beyond the province of the novel- 
ist. And the fact that Galsworthy at- 
tempts no such solution, but portrays 
with a humor that does not smile and a 
bitterness that does not relent the lack of 


Frontispiece from Hewlett’s “The 
Stooping Lady.” 
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virtue, intelligence and sympathy in the 
landed gentry of England makes his 
book more significant. He makes the 
demonstration of certain conditions and 
leaves society to make whatever correc- 
tions it is morally able to sustain. For 
the same reason Leroy Scott’s book is 
far more important than its literary merit 
implies. It is a plain statement of elo- 
quent facts which prove without argu- 
ment that the relation of prosperous and 
respectable people to freed convicts is 
more criminal as a rule than the relations 
of the most hardened criminal is to them. 
Mrs. Wharton’s little 
story is as thin as her 
astral shape and should not 
be mentioned except to call 
attention to the: fact that 
she has learned to begin 
where Henry James leaves 
off. If, however, you want 
a book by way of contrast 
in which every sentence 
stands up and kicks with 
its boots on for the ideas 
it represents, read what 
Clem has to say in Edna 
Kenton’s story of “the best 
American society.” It is 
not often that a heroine 
can hold*on to a vigorous, 
half charming, half offen- 
sive personality in spite of 
the author’s powers of dis- 
section. But Clem survives 
so really that the reader is 
tempted in the end to grasp 
her hand in hearty con- 
gratulation for her honesty 
and pluck. In her fall novel Mrs. Whar- 
ton has two “live wires”—the questions 
of financial independence in marriage 
and of the permissibility of euthanasia, 
both likely to be actively discussed. 
Allowing for the inevitable loss that 
must result thru even a good translation 
from the delicate, impassioned Italian 
into the sterner, less flexible English, 
Fogazzaro’s novel is still a masterpiece. 
After reading it and the others of this 
famous Roman trilogy, one can see that 
even Marion Crawford’s novels compare 
with them like clever copies do with 
original great pictures. After training 
her readers to regard her as a good- 
natured wife who keeps a witty eye upon 
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her “man of wrath,” Elizabeth in Her 
German Garden now disconcerts us with 
a volume of letters from a certain frau- 
lein to the man who jilts her. Appar- 
ently it is the heart’s last gallant defense 
against love, and it is written with the 
author’s usual charm. De Morgan’s 
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gives to literature a Rhenish flavor, and 
his last story is like a chalice of old wine 
reddened within by all the fine fires of 
life and beaded high with immortal love 
and courage. But probably the most 


effective, the most humanly splendid 
story of the year comes from May Sin- 


DAVID CLARIDGE BEFORE PRINCE HARRIK. 


From Parker’s 


first story was written in the spirit and 
after the manner of Dickens; his second 
is written in imitation of his first. 
Alice-for-Short is disappointing after 
“Joseph Vance.” Eden Phillpotts’s last 
epic of the Dartmoor is beyond ques- 
tion the greatest of his angry master- 
pieces of that region. Quiller-Couch 


“The Weavers.” 


clair. She has shed an altar light upon 
some obscure and difficult places in mar- 
ried life and made the way clearer to 
view for many. 

The year marks progress at last in 
Southern fiction. Some fairly good 
stories have been written, and one novel- 
ist at least has climbed out of the Civil 
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War cemeteries and has given us a 
splendid story, founded bravely upon the 
living issue of the day. Mr. Harben’s 
novel is the most significant book that 
has appeared relating to the negro since 
Bishop Haygood wrote ‘Our Brother in 
Black.” It is not a solution of the 
trouble, but an explanation with great 
wisdom and tenderness. 


ee 
General Literature 
Beside Still Waters. By A. C. Benson. Putnam. 
1.25. “ 
The Altar Fire. By A. C. Benson. Putnam. $1.50. 
Shelburne Essays. Fourth Series. By P. E. More. 
Putnam. $1.25. 
Balzac. By Ferdinand Brunetiére. Lippincott. $1.25. 
Shakespeare. By Walter Raleigh. acmillan. UE: 
Walt Whitman. By Bliss Perry. Houghton, if- 
_ flin. $1.50. ‘ 
Life and Letters of Godkin. By Rollo Ogden. Mac- 
_. millan. 2 vols. $4.00. 

Life_and Letters of Lafcadio Hearn. By Elizabeth 
Bisland. Houghton, Mifflin. 2 vols. $6.00. 
English Literature from the Norman. Conquest to 

Chaucer. By W. H. Schofield. Macmillan, $1.50. 
The Arthur of the English Poets. By Howard May- 
nadier. Houghton, . Mifflin. ; ; 

The Text of. Shakespeare. By T. R. Lounsbury. 
Scribner. $2.00. : 

Fire Divine. By R. W. Gilder. Century. $1.00. 

Nineveh. By G. S. Viereck. 

Jeanne d’Arc. Sappho and Phaon. 


By Percy Mack- 
Ed. .by Wm. 


aye. Macmillan. 
Collected Works of 
Archer. Scribner. 


1.25 each. 
enrik Ibsen. 
11 vols. 


.00 each. 
John Bull’s Other Island and Major Barbara. Bren- 


tano’s. 
By W. B. Yeats. 
$1.75 each. 
: The stream of general literature seems 
to have run pretty low this year. There 
are books about literature and its makers 
in abundance. But outside of the novel 


2 vols. Mac- 


the book that is itself literature even in - 


intention—what our grandfathers would 
have called collectively belles lettres—is 
rare. It may be that the desire for in- 
formation, for news, has momentarily 
got the better of us; that we are tempo- 
rarily swamped by the flood of modern 
instance. But in any case the journal- 
istic note in our current writing is more 
pronounced than the literary, and there 
are dozens of lives and letters to a single 
volume of essays, criticism—or even 
verse, which used once to be pretty 
equally the training school of critics and 
poets. In particular, the old-fashioned 
interpretative essay, the essay of Hazlitt 
and Lamb, which sought to present an 
impression rather than an observation of 
life, Mr. Benson appears to be sustain- 
ing very nearly single-handed. To his 
usual characteristics, with which the 
public is well acquainted by this time, 
his new volumes add a rather unex- 
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pected extension of scope. Mr. Benson 
has always stood for the life of contem- 
plation, but he has never before attempt- 
ed to trace so consistently and even so 
exhaustively the course and consequence 
of such a life in our own day. That 
there is something to the present sense a 
little finical, a little mawkish in the delib- 
erate effort to withdraw oneself wholly 
from the influences of his time, however 
disagreeable some of those influences 
may be, and to live exclusively in the 
ideal and the beautiful, cannot be denied. 
And yet it is none the less desirable and 
fortunate that there should be some one 
to emphasize, even tho: excessively, that 
neglected virtue of reflection which 
ought at least to temper and direct our 
frequently aimless or misdirected activ- 
ity. For literary criticism Mr. More 
continues to perform something of the 
same service as Mr. Benson is doing for 
the personal essay, and with something 
of the same regularity and persistence. 
If anything, the latest series of his Shel- 
burne Essays is the best he has yet pub- 
lished, not merely in choice of subject, 
but in mode of treatment as well. By 
this time Mr. More has got his philos- 
ophy of life sufficiently well in hand to 
use it rather as a means of ‘orientating 
himself. with reference to his subject 
than as an end in itself, as was notice- 
able in his earlier work, where his sub- 
ject was often overtopped by speculative 
scaffolding, In this way there results 
a greater definiteness of outline, a clearer 
delineation of character and manners— 
in short, a nearer approach to literature, 
to which Mr. More’s work begins to oc- 
cupy a position remarkably like Sainte- 
Beuve’s. Brunetiére’s Balzac, on the 
other hand, serves rather to illustrate the 
contrary inclination of a later school to 
disassociate the book from the author, 
and to reduce criticism to a more or less 
mechanical dissection and- comparison of 
literary tendencies, as tho the book itself 
had a substantive value irrespective of 
experience or were indeed actually iden- 
tical with it. It is essentially on the 
latter ground that Brunetiére adjudges 
the palm to Balzac among novelists, and 
doubtful tho his conclusions may be, the 
considerations thru which he passes in 
the course of his discussion are by no 
means uninteresting or insignificant. 
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In the field intermediate between crit- 
icism and biography lies Professor Ral- 
eigh’s Shakespeare, an excellent digést 
of the present state of knowledge and 
opinion with reference to the dramatist’s 
life and work, and Mr. Perry’s Walt 
Whitman, by all odds the most judicial 
and satisfactory account of that discon- 
certing genius yet published. Indeed, 
the manner in which Mr. Perry succeeds 
in keeping clear of the stumbling blocks 
with which the path of Whitman’s biog- 
rapher is plentifully beset, without al- 
lowing himself to be dazzled by the cross- 
lights of notoriety or exasperated by the 
perversity of the poet and his admirers, 
is no small achievement, tho at the same 
time a kind of indecision or hesitancy to 
pronounce a definitive judgment makes 
his book a little disappointing to a reader 
who looks to his biographer for his opin- 
ions as well as for his information. 

In Mr. Ogden’s Godkin, however, the 
critic begins to yield to the editor, or, 
rather, what criticism there is—and of 
such implicit criticism there may be not 
a little—consists in the selection of mate- 


rials, in the artful posing of the subject, 
and in the admirable arrangement of 
moral lights and shadows. As so exhib- 
ited, Godkin appears tout a fait un étre 
politique, in Napoleon’s words—a being 


almost exclusively political. In this par- 
ticular, in the spectacle of an honest man 
engaged in a lifelong struggle against 
corruption and abuse, lies the main in- 
terest of the biography for conscientious 
readers of whatever shade of political 
opinion, at the same time that his foreign 
birth gives his criticism of American 
institutions a freedom from habitual and 
conventional prejudices which is fre- 
quently very suggestive and instructive. 
Of quite a different sort, tho no less 
significant from another point of view, 
is the interest of Mrs. Bisland’s Lafcadio 
Hearn. Not so ably edited perhaps, the 
book may be thought to suffer further 
by the isolation of the biographical por- 
tion, which is set off by itself in the 
manner of an introduction, instead of be- 
ing interwoven, as usual in these cases, 
with the other and original material. 
About the character of the man, how- 
ever, there can be no doubt. Impression- 
ist, dreamer, schwarmer, he is the nat- 
ural counterpart or pendant of a Godkin 
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—an artificer of words rather than of 
things, a connoisseur of impressions 
rather than of deeds, a type of the artist 


- and litterateur—and to such and the 


psychologist of genius particularly en- 
grossing. 

In the realm of literary as contrasted 
with that of personal biography, if so 
convenient a distinction may be made, 
there are two books of special impor- 
tance. Professor Schofield’s English 
Literature from the Norman Conquest 
to Chaucer, tho of less interest to the 
general reader than to the special stu- 
dent, is to the latter fairly indispensable, 
in spite of its decided unevenness, as a 
contribution to the history of a period 
which has never been treated either quite 
thoroly or .satisfactorily. On the other 
hand, Mr. Maynadier’s Arthur, despite 
some few errors, is the best popular ac- 
count in the language of the growth and 
vicissitudes of the Arthurian legend, 
particularly with reference to its earlier 
development; while as a cross between 
these two varieties, Professor Louns- 
bury’s Text of Shakespeare, with a 
rather misleading title, attempts an enter- 
taining rehabilitation of the pedant Theo- 
bald as a Shakespearean scholar, in a 
mingling of biography, criticism and 
literary history. 

Of original poetry and drama in any 
proper sense of the words, the mani- 
festations have been singularly few. Mr. 
Gilder’s volume we shall discuss later. 
Mr. Viereck has raised some little stir 
with his Nineveh. But with the excep- 
tion of the amazing cleverness of this 
youthful verse there seems little promise 
in it. His present inspiration is essen- 
tially impotent. Undoubtedly, M. Mac- 
kaye’s Jeanne d’Arc and Sappho and 
Phaon are picturesque and poetic dra- 
mas. In fact, they probably mark the 
high tide of poetry for the season. At 
the same time, for all their merits, they 
fall short of the dramatic ideal. In read- 
ing them in connection with the other 
printed plays of the twelvemonth one 
would be tempted to say that our genera- 
tion is in danger of losing all dramatic 
sense; it seems no longer quite to know 
what drama is. For this reason Mr. 
Archer’s definitive English edition of 
Ibsen is particularly timely, not only for 
the comprehensive view of that play- 
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wright which it present thru the intro- 
ductions as well as in the rounded mass 
of his writing, but also for the example 
offered by one who, with all his faults, 
is nevertheless one of the great modern 
dramatic technicians. Shaw’s new vol- 
ume is doubly entitled to mention in this 
column because the plays are written to 
be read quite as much as to be seen, and 
the two satirical essays, “A Preface for 
Politicians,” on the Irish question, and 
“First Aid to Critics,” on the Salvation 
Army and poverty. 














CARL SCHURZ. 
From “Reminiscences of Carl Schurz.” 


. History 
The Inquisition of Spain. By Henry Charles Lea. 
4 vols. Macmillan. $10.00. z 
History of European aap ot Vol. II. By David 
Hill. Longmans. $s. 
The Dawn of Modern ‘Quette, Vol. 111. By C. 
R. Beazley. Oxford. $6.75. 
The wate? in the Nineteenth Century. By Dr. F. 
°iv, The Thir 
it 


2 vols. Dutton. $7.5 

Cambridge Modern figer - Vol. 
paney We ae Fig he Restoration. Macmi 
an 

ee on ‘Modern History. By Lord Acton. Mac- 
millan. 

Babylonian Expediti on of Fecarenee 
nia. Series A. Vol and Vol. XX, 


at, gs oy sf 
Part I. University of ya. BA $6.00 each. 
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Rossgreies. » Sinai. By W. M. Flinders-Petrie. 


Ecyptological , ed W. Max Muller. Car- 
negie sey $2.7 
Part. I, Middle Ages. 


tees ~ B Molmenti 
By Gaiden Age. McClurg. Each part in 


> — pee 

A History o ngland in Six Volumes. Vol. III. By 
H. W. Davis. Methuen. 

The Political "History of England. Vols. IV, V, VII. 

gsmans. $2.60 per 

History ao Modern England Rf Herbert Paul. 5 
vols. Macmillan.  ¢ 

Borough Customs. Voi” Baited .. Mary Bate- 
son for the Seldon Socie on: Quaritch. 

Economic 1%, ment of a jorfelk Manor. By 

rt. Putnam. $3.00 

utton. $3. 


Frances G aven 

Richard III. By Sir R. Markham. 

Lord Randolph Cherchill. By Lord Rosebury. van 

Content of William Pitt. Macmillan. $6.00. 

Life and Letters of the First Earl of Durham. Wy 
Stuart J. Reid. Longmans. $10.00 

Memoirs of Prince Chlodwig of ohenlohe- Schillings- 
fuerst. Macmillan. $6.00. 

Original Narratives of Early American History. The 
Northmen, Columbus and Cabot. Scribner. $3.00. 

The American Colonies in the Seventeenth Century. 
By Herbert L. Osgood. 3 vols. Macmillan. 


Vols. IV and V. Holt. 
By E. McK. Avery. 
XVI-XXII. 
By Harry Thurston 


$9.00 

English Colonies in America. 
$3.50 © 

History o ‘the United seed 
Vol. III. Burrows. $6.2 

Hart’s American Nation. Vols. 


$2.00 each. 
ee Re <r 
2.50. 


Twenty Years o 
Peck. Dod 

Constitutional History. of the State of New York. By 
c. +. Lincoln. 5 vols. Rochester: Lawyers’ Co- 


Harper. 


° 

The he FE. of Virginia, New England and 
the Summer Isles. tA aptaine John Smith. 2 
vols. Macmillan. 

Magellan’s Voyage Mh ng ‘the World. 
Pigafetta. ark. $7.50. 

The Tratl Makers, Cabeza de Vaca, Champlain, Lua- 
salle. Barnes. $1.00 per vol. 

The Ohio River. By A. B. Hulbert. Putnam. $3.50. 

In Olde Massachusetts. By C. B. Todd. Grafton’s 
Historical Series. P 

Decnesentary, Mistery 0 econstruction. Vol. I. By 
W. eming. ark. $5.00. 

War Government. By W. B. Weeden. Houghton. 


$2.50. 
Civil- War in the United States. By W. B. Wood 
_. and Major Edmunds. Methuen. 
Life and Writings of Benjamin Franklin. By Albert 
Judah P. Benja- 


myth. 10 vols. $30.00. 

Robert E. Lee. By P. A. Bruce. 
min. By Pierce Butler. American Crisis Biog- 

raphies. Jacobs. $1.25 each. 
Military Memories of a Confederate. By E. P. Alex- 
McClure. 


By Antonio 


ander. Scribner. $4.00. 


Reminiscences of Cari Schurz. 2 vols. 


00. 

Autobiography of Oliver Otis Howard. 
Taylor. $5.00. 

Letters of Genes Victoria. 3 vols. Longmans. $15.00. 


Mr. Henry Charles Lea, thru the com- 
pletion of his History of the Inquisition 
of Spain, has at once gained for himself 
the headship in the historical production 
of the past year, and for American 
scholarship one of its proudest honors 
for all time. That an American gentle- 
man, a scholar by inclination rather than 
profession, and a Protestant, should lead 
European historians in the history of 
Europe, and Catholic historians in the 
history of the Church, is a triumph of 
which much can legitimately be made. 
No other work of the year approaches 
this in significance, altho in the general 


2 vols. Baker 
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field of European history there have been 
some notable contributions. An Ameri- 
can jurist has continued his work on the 
diplomacy of Europe; Mr. Beazley has 
completed his brilliant inventory of the 
geographic stock-in-trade of the Renais- 
sance ; a deplorable gap in the history of 
the papacy has been filled, and the Cam- 
bridge Modern History has extended 
into two more fields. More notable than 
this last work, as a memorial to Lord 
Acton, who conceived and planned it, is 
a volume of his lectures which will be 
nearly the whole literary output of one 
who was probably the greatest English 
historical scholar of his generation. Al- 
lied closely, in general interest, to the 
history of Europe, is the field of archz- 
ological exploration and report. Here, 
in three directions, the year has recorded 
research and discovery. Babylonia, 
Sinai and Egypt have all been brought 
a little closer to us as the result. Mc- 
Clurg has published two parts in four 
volumes of an excellent edition and 
translation of Molmenti’s authoritative 
history of Venice. 

The co-operative works on England, 
which we have noted in earlier surveys, 
continue to publish and to receive, in 
general, the approval of the public. The 
Methuen series, with its excellent critical 
apparatus and its chapters on the history 
of civilization, has added one volume ; the 
Longmans series has advanced, in four 
volumes, from 1216 to 1660, with a single 
gap covering the period 1547-1603, upon 
which Mr. Pollard is still at work. As 
these works advance, covering the same 
ground, we begin to feel that we shall 
have at last a complete, detailed, well- 
balanced history of England. And this 
we have long desired. In a later period, 
Mr. Paul has completed his journalistic 
account of modern England, giving al- 
ways a picturesque and interesting narra- 
tive of contemporary events, not always, 
it is true, without prejudice and bias, but 
possessing all the virtues of an honest 
account by an intelligent participant. 
The general works on England have not 
stopped or obscured the development of 
detailed narrative and institutional his- 
tory. It is a source of gratification that 
before her death Mary Bateson had com- 
pleted another of the tasks to which she 
was accustomed to apply her discerning 
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judgment and enormous industry, and 
that a second of the more useful of these 
contributions is the work of an American 
woman. 

In European biography the most inter- 
esting product is the attempt of Sir 
Clements R. Markham to rehabilitate 
that arch stage villain, Richard III. It 
is clear that much of the odium cast upon 
Richard was a part of the public policy 
of his successors, and eminently unjust. 
But Sir Clements has done his work of 
whitewashing so well that it invites sus- 
picion. Lord Rosebery’s Churchill is 
another attempt to reconstruct a charac- 
ter of doubtful significance, and is the 
more interesting because it follows the 
filial effort of Mr. Winston Spencer 
Churchill. American relations in the 
eighteenth century are made more clear 
by the publication of the correspondence 
of William Pitt by an American patriotic 
society, while nineteenth century Cana- 
dian affairs are much illumined by the 
needed biography of the Earl of Dur- 
ham. On the continent of Europe the 
excitement caused by the diplomatic 
revelations of the memoirs of Prince von 
Hohenlohe-Schillingsfuerst is only just 
now subsiding. 

American history continues, as usual, 
to invite writers and interest publishers. 
The series of Narratives of Early Amer- 
ican History, which Mr. Jameson is 
editing with the approval of the Amer- 
ican Historical Association, has given 
out four volumes and now announces a 
fifth on the Virginia settlements. The 
narratives in question are of common 
use and have never been as accessible as 
they now become. Colonial history in 
general has received full attention. Pro- 
fessor Osgood has completed his institu- 
tional survey of the seventeenth century, 
while the late John A. Doyle lived long 
enough to reach the end of his task. 
There is no fairer view of American 
colonial development than that contained 
in the five bulky volumes of Mr. Doyle. 
The third volume of Mr. Avery’s ambi- 
tious history has been distributed. In 
more recent periods, Professor Hart’s 
co-operative work has issued its volumes 
from XVI to XXII, and has now 
reached the years of reconstruction. The 
general average of the series continues 
high, while Professor Dunning’s volume 
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on “Reconstruction” is probably the best 
brief discussion of the subject that we 
have. More recent still, Mr. Peck’s 
Twenty Years of the Republic has been 
rescued from the magazines and carries 
a narrative down to 1905: 

The flood of material on local history 
and special periods shows no sign of 
subsiding. Its average, happily, seems 
to be improving, so that when the next 
era of general histories shall come the 
task of the writer will be made easier 
than it now is or has been. The bright 
star among the local books is Mr. Lin- 
coln’s fiveevolume constitutional history 
of New York. Very slight deliberation 
will convince any one that American his- 
tory can never be understood without a 
precedent understanding of the develop- 
ment of its constituent elements. But 
almost no serious effort has been given 
to the local task. Its rewards are slight. 
Its glory is insignificant. And so we 


give honor to this author and hope that 
he may be the precursor of a long line 
of devoted and laborious investigators of 
loca] constitutional history. Other im- 


portant books on local topics are too 
numerous for this brief survey. They 
generally have strong inclination to. the 
sumptuous in form, and often try to 
stimulate the purchaser’s interest by ap- 
pearing in limited edition. The interest 
in Captain John Smith has been revived 
by the Jamestown Exposition, and we 


find his General Historie among the re- 
Magellan’s circum- - 


prints of the year. 
navigation of the globe has been recalled 
by a new translation of Pigafetta’s jour- 
nal of the voyage. 
coveries of Cabeza de Vaca, Champlain 
and La Salle have been made more ac- 
cessible, while Mr. Hulbert has contin- 
ued his study of routes of travel. This 
last task, that of assembling the sources 
of information upon individual routes 
within the United States, is of exceeding 
importance in the explanation of the 
physical course of American develop- 
ment. Migration always follows the line 
of least resistance, and the settlement of 
the Western frontier until 1850 was al- 
most exclusively controlled by the nat- 
ural routes of the river valleys. Mr. 
A. B. Hulbert has already pre-empted a 
large portion of this field. His new vol- 
ume on the Ohio River comes. near to 
being a model of what such a book 


The geographic dis-.' 
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ought to be. The Grafton Historical 
Series, volumes of informal sketches of 
early life in Eastern towns and States, 
serve a useful purpose in arousing pop- 
ular interest in their homes and ances- 
tors. 

Speaking broadly, there is now more 
interest in local history than in chrono- 
logical periods of general history. Yet 
we are glad to record a few useful works 
of the latter sort. The Civil War and 
reconstruction years have not been over- 
looked. Indeed, our rapidly changing 
understanding of the causes and nature 


“of secession, which is already far ad- 


vanced among scholars, altho only begun 
among the public, will keep alive the 
scholarly investigation of this period for 
a long time. Professor Fleming has now 
issued the second volume of his Docu- 
mentary History of Reconstruction, com- 
pleting his work and affording material 
for the illustration of most of the points 
raised by law and economic fact in the 
South in the years after the war. An- 
other writer has described the nature of 
government in war time, in both Federal 
and State administrations. He has 
shown how the power of the President 
expands when the necessities of war 
bring into existence his authority as 
commander-in-chief, and how the execu- 
tives of the States are able to co-operate 
in the general work. An excellent Eng- 
lish narrative of the military events of 
the Civil War has made it possible for 


,us to revise some of our judgments in 
the light of recent dispassionate research. 


Like Miss Bateson and Mr. Doyle, the 
late Albert H. Smyth had completed an 
important task before his death. His 
edition of the Writings of Benjamin 
Franklin is the leading contribution of 
the year to American biography. Mr. 
Smyth’s work as editor was dignified 
and suitable, while the new papers which 
he unearthed were ‘of considerable 
number and importance. Among the 
younger contemporaries of Franklin, 
Alexander Hamilton has received a new 
biography by a careful Scotch writer. 
Mr. Oliver has not, however,. added to 
our knowledge of Hamilton, and his 
work is chiefly interesting because of its 
British point of view. More recent still, 
useful accounts of Robert E. Lee and 
Judah P. Benjamin have been published, 
and the interesting memoirs of Gen. 
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E. P. Alexander. In the field of auto- 
biography three important contributions 
must be mentioned, altho they have been 
received too recently to have been re- 
viewed; two of them, the reminiscences 
of General Howard and Carl Schurz, 
bearing especially on the Civil War 
period, and the third, the letters of 
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A Hebrew and pees Lee ee at the Old Testament. 
Francis the co-operation of S 


RE Driver and le A. Briggs. Houghton, 
Miffiin & Co. woo 

Elias, Jolge,., ont om aal. Von H. Gunkel. Tibin- 
gen: 


Introduction to the _ Books of the Old Tes- 


tament. By Karl Seem Translated by G. H 
_Putnam’s. 
The Reli Value o “the Old Testament. By A. 
ernon. Crowell. 90 cents net. 

















QUEEN VICTORIA IN 1855. 


From “Letters of Quere Victoria.” 


Queen Victoria, having a double interest 
in its domesticity and diplomacy. 

The historical works of the last year 
have invaded all the usual fields of inter- 
est. Of the unexpected and surprising 
there has been almost nothing. But one 
or two really great works have been 
completed, and the sum total makes the 
past year worthy, if not memorable. 


A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Psalms. 
By Charles A. Briggs and Emilie Grace Briggs. 
Scribner’s. 2 vols. $3.00 each. 


A Commentary on the Gospel of Matthew. By Wil- 
Allen. Scribner’s. $3.00. 


The Fourth Gospel. By Ernest F. Scott. Scribner’s. 


Luke, the Etapision, the Author of * Thing Gospel 
and the Acts of the aoe. © Harnack. 
Translated by J. R. Wilkinson. Pataam” s. $1.50. 
Paulus und Jesus. Von .- iilicher. Imported by 
G. E. Stechert & Co., 13 cents. 
The Gospel History and hte Transmission. By F. 
Crawford Burkitt. Scribner’s. $2.25. 
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A Dictie 
James I. a 
The — Theology. By R. J. Campbell. acmillan. 

1.25. 
The Substance of Faith Allied with Science. By Sir 


of Christ and the Gospels. Edited by 
astings. Scribner’s. V: 


Oliver e. Harper’s. 


1.00. 
Tie Religious oe cep of t World. By A. K. 
ogers. Macmillan. 


1.50. 

Naturalism and Religion.” ify R. Otto. Translated 
by Arthur Thompson and Margaret R. Thomp- 
son. Putnam’s. $1.50. 

Through Man to God. By George A. Gordon. Hough- 


ton. $1.50. 
A Genetic Histo of the New England Theology. By 
Frank Hugh Foster. University of icago 


ress. $2.00. 

The Problem cf Faith and Freedom in the Last Two 
.. Centuries. By John Oman. Armstrong. $2.75. 
Christianity in the Modern World. By D. S. Cairns. 
_. Armstrong. $1.25. 

Christianity and the Social Crisis. By Walter 

Rauschenbusch. Macmillan. $1.75. 

The Social Message of the Modern Paipie. By C. R. 


Brown. Scribner’s. $1.25. 
A History of the Reformation. Ba Thomas M. Lind- 
5.00 


say. Scribner’s. 2 vols. 7 
John Calvin. By Williston Walker.. Putnam’s. $1.35. 
The Catholic Encyclopaedia: In 15 vols. $6.00 each. 

Vol. I: Aachen-Assize. Robert Appleton Com- 


pany. 
The Censorship of the Church of Rome. By G. H. 
‘utnam. utnam’s. 2 vols. $5.00. 
Lord Acton and His Circle. Edited by Abbot Gas- 
quet. Longman’s. $4.50. 


Let the place of honor among the re- 
ligious books of the year be given to a 
monument of patient toil and exact and 
searching scholarship, Professor Francis 
Brown’s Hebrew and English Lexicon 
of the, Old Testament. For over a score 
of years Dr. Brown and his collaborators, 
Dr. Briggs and Canon Driver, have 
worked at this revision of Gesenius, and 
they have produced a Hilfsbuch to Old 
Testament study which will place many 
generations of Biblical students under a 
heavy debt of gratitude to them. The 
work is far in advance of anything 
hitherto available, and while doubtless 
only the few will use it, its beneficient in- 
fluence will be widely felt. Parts of this 
Lexicon have been appearing for the past 
sixteen years, and its successful comple- 
tion is a notable event. 

Among other books in Old Testament 
science mention should be made of Pro- 
fessor Gunkel’s brief essay on Elijah, 
which is the only adequate treatment of 
that mighty prophet, from the modern 
point of view, with which we are 
familiar. It is an unpretentious volume, 
one of the Religionsgeschichtliche Volks- 
biicher, but is one of the best examples 
of German critical scholarship. It may 
be hoped that an English translation will 
be made. The past year has seen the 
translation of Professor Cornill’s Intro- 
duction to the Old Testament, which ap- 
peared first in German in 1891, and is 
a valuable aid on all questions of author- 
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ship, date and literary structure, and 
leads up to appreciation of the religious 
history of Israel. 

A passionate assertion of the large and 
permanent Religious Value of the Old 
Testament in the Light of Modern 
Knowledge may be found in Professor 
Vernon’s essay’ of that title. The author 
makes clear the disadvantages of the 
older view, which he regards as com- 
pletely mistaken, and sets forth the rea- 
sons for his faith that the modern con- 
ception will result in worthier religious 
lessons from the literature of the ancient 
Hebrews. Dr. Briggs’s name appears 
again as the author of an exhaustive, 
critical Commentary on the Psalms, 
which lays special stress on the metrical 
structure and its use in corrections of the 
text. 

Passing to the New Testament, a thoro 
and sane Commentary on Matthew is 
provided by Dr. Willoughby C. Allen, 
which is notable especially for its pains- 
taking interpretation of the Greek text 
and scholarly observations on the sources 
and structure of the Gospel. The most 
valyable treatise on the Gospel of John 
that has appeared in recent years, not for- 
getting several by authors widely known, 
is that of Mr. Ernest F. Scott. Date and 
authorship are not considered, but the 
more important questions of the aim and 
object of the book, the needs it was de- 
signed to meet and. the difficulties and 
errors it was calculated to correct, are 
submitted to careful and sensible ex- 
amination. This essay has been pro- 
nounced by Holtzmann one of the most 
valuable treatises in Biblical theology 
made by a recent writer. Mention should 
be made of Professor Harnack’s skilful 
argument that Luke the Physician was 
the author of both the Third Gospel and 
the Acts, and another slight German 
treatise whose value is altogether out of 
proportion to its compass is Professor 
Jiilicher’s valiant defense of Paul as on 
the whole a true and faithful representa- 
tive of the message of Jesus to the world. 

The question of the origin, mutual re- 
lation, and historical value of the Gos- 
pels, and the history of their adoption 
into the canon, has received careful treat- 
ment in The Gospel History and its 
Transmission, by Professor Burkitt, of 
Cambridge, a ripe scholar and a man of 
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sound critical acumen. He contends for 
the priority of Mark, and attempts a con- 
struction of the framework of Christ’s 
life according to the Marcan account. 
The Dictionary of Christ and the Gos- 
pels, by the editors of the well known 
“Dictionary of the Bible,” is in amany 
ways disappointing, at least in the first 
volume. Many of the articles do not at 
all meet the problems raised by modern 
scholarship. 

Perhaps no religious book of the year 
has attracted so much attention as the 
Rev. R. J. Campbell’s New Theology. 
Undoubtedly Mr. Campbell means well, 
is evangelical in spirit, and perceives 
much truth, but his writing lacks balance 
and his exaggerations of truth sometimes 
amount to falsehood. He is an earnest 
preacher, but possesses a heterogeneous 
mind and is a bit daft on the doctrine of 
immanence and on “psychic investiga- 
tions.” Another volume much discussed 
is Sir Oliver Lodge’s catechetical en- 
deavor to state religious belief in terms 
not inconsistent with modern science. 
The author has found himself in conflict 
both with representatives of science and 
with teachers of religion. 

A significant volume in doctrinal the- 
ology is Professor Rogers’s Religious 
Conception of the World, in which the 
author defends the religious and theistic 
view of the world with philosophic pene- 
tration and no small argumentative skill. 


The same general problem and point of 


view obtains in Professor Otto’s Reli- 
gion and Naturalism, which is in all 
ways a valuable work for those who ex- 
perience difficulty in reconciling religious 
faith with scientific conceptions. 

Dr. Gordon’s helpful sermons are so 
largely doctrinal that they may be 
classed with other endeavors to explain 
and defend the truths of the Christian 
faith. The theology is Christocentric, 
its chief contention being that “the su- 
preme path to God is thru the humanity 
of Jesus Christ.” The New England 
Theology has found a worthy historian 
in Profesor Foster, whose story of the 
high debates, from Edwards to Park, is 
a notable contribution to the understand- 
ing of the nobler elements of America’s 
life. All the great religious teachers of 
New England between the two men- 
tioned find clear and sympathetic expo- 
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sition in his pages. Another successful 
essay in the history of doctrine is Pro- 
fessor Oman’s Problem of Faith and 
Freedom, in which he attempts to show, 
by a sketch of religious thought in the 
last two centuries, that faith and free- 
dom are not mutually exclusive, but 
rather that true faith is impossible with- 
out fullest freedorh, and that genuine 
freedom is the surest guarantee of real 
faith. 

On the important and live topic of the 
relation of Christianity to social ques- 
tions Professor Rauschenbusch’s Chris- 
tianity and the Social Crisis is deserving 
of special attention. The author urges a 
much closer co-operation between the 
Church and adherents of socialistic doc- 
trine than usually obtains. A book deal- 
ing less with social theory, but very wise- 
ly and enthusiastically with problems of 
practical betterment, is Dr. Brown’s Yale 
lectures on The Social Message of the 
Modern Pulpit. The need ‘of moral 
leadership in social endeavor and the 
way to immediate and efficient helpful- 
ness on the part of the parish clergyman 
are eloquently stated. 

Professor Lindsay’s History of the 
Reformation is taking its place as the 
standard English work on its important 
theme. The author is fair, comprehen- 
sive and accurate, and his work shows 
the benefit of access to archives not hith- 
erto available. For its scope and pur- 
pose Prof: Williston Walker’s biography 
of John Calvin is a model. Interest in 
the fourth centennial of the birth of the 
Genevan reformer renders the work 
timely. 

The Catholic Encyclopedia is a not- 
able undertaking,’ aiming to give an 
adequate and authoritative statement of 
the doctrine, history and institutions of 
the Catholic Church. It is on the whole 
a creditable work, with many excellent 
and scholarly articles, but_ marred by the 
presence of mediocre and medieval mate- 
rial and ‘careless editing. Deserving of 
high commendation is Mr. Putnam’s ac- 
count of the Censorship of the Church 
of Rome, a scientific and impartial his- 
tory of that terrible instrument of intel- 
lectual repression. Dom Gasquet’s edi- 
tion of the letters of Lord Acton, from 
his twenty-fourth to his thirtieth year, 
furnishes many interesting sidelights on 
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the history of English Catholicism in the 
fifteen: years succeeding the Oxford 
movement, in which Acton was inter- 
ested in liberal Catholic reviews. The 
volume is a useful supplement to the de- 
lightful and informing letters to Mary 
Gladstone. 


& 
Miscellaneous 
Nelson’s Encyclopedia. 12 vols. Nelson. $48.00. 
Cyclopedia of American Agriculture. Ed. by L. H. 
ailey. Vol. I and II. Macmillan. $5.00 each. 
Foods and Their Adulteration. By Haryey W. Wiley. 


Blakiston. $4.00. 
The — of Man. By R. H. Chittenden. Stokes. 
The Siondara Family Physician. By Carl Reissig and 

E. Jelliffe. Funk & Wagnall’s. $13.00. 





























LIEUTENANT PEARY IN ARCTIC COSTUME. 


History of Architecture. By Russell Sturgis. 3 vols. 
Baker & Taylor. $15.00. 
a of —— By Richard Muther. 2 vols. 
Putnam. 
Pragmatism. 


“ William James. Loseuess. $1.25 
Studies in — By F. C. Schiller. Mac- 


millan. $3.25 

Bey og cology. By T. H. Morgan. Macmil- 
an. 

Evolution oa "Animal Life. By D. S. Jordan and 
V. L. Kellogg. poaiewe- 2.50. 

Darwinism Today. ‘3 ellog Holt. $2.00. 

way ~5- Craftsmen. y A. C. McCook. Harper. 


$2.0 
The Reptile Book. By R. L. Ditmars. Doubleday. 
$4.00. 
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Scientitic Papers. By J. Willard Gibbs. 2 vols. Long- 


mans -00. 
t 


Chemis stry 0 — By Robert K. Duncan. 
2.00 
Mars a "its Canals. By Percival Lowell. Macmil- 


lan. fe 50. 
es the Eye of a Needle. 


$ 
The Ego « ond Hie Own. 


$1.00. 
Future of America. By H. G. Wells. Harper. 
The a aia Scene. By Henry James. 
By Robert E. Peary. Doubleday. 


By Anthony Fiala. Double- 


By W. D. Howells. 


By Max Stirner. Tucker. 


$2.06. 
Harper. 


$3.0 
Nearest ‘the Pole. 
_ $4.40. 
FE ear 3 the Polar Ice. 


$3.80. 
Four Cottatice ‘of the Panama Canal. By W. F, John- 
son. Holt. $3.00. 
Christian Science. By Mark Twain. $1.75. 


The United States falls behind the 
other literary nations of the world in the 
production and consumption of many 
kinds of books, but there is one in which 
we are unrivaled. For encyclopedias, 
dictionaries, compendiums and popular 
scientific and technological works Amer- 
icans have an insatiable appetite. The 
publications of the present year confirm 
this common observation, for they are 
especially rich in such books. 

The completion of Nelson’s Encyclo- 
pedia gives us a popular and up-to-date 
refererice work, conveniently arranged, 
at a moderate price. The two first vol- 
umes of the Cyclopedia of American 
Agriculture are of the same form and 
quality as the veteran editor’s “Cyclo- 
pedia of American Horticulture.” It is 
thoroly scientific in its material, yet writ- 
ten in so plain and practical a style as to 
be of use on the farm as well as in the 
agricultural college. Professor Bailey 
has enlisted the services of almost every 
prominent American writer on agricul- 
ture, and has welded together their 
contributions with uncommon skill, so as 
to bring into convenient and compre- 
hensible form for the first time the im- 
mense mass of facts resulting from the 
activity of the State experiment stations 
during the past quarter century. Dr. 
Wiley, of the Department of Agriculture 
at Washington, who is largely respon- 
sible for the pure food law and its work- 
ings, has compiled a dictionary of foods, 
and in this connection should be men- 
tioned Professor Chittenden’s report of 
his experiments at Yale on the science 
of nutrition and the art of chewing, 
which we discussed editorially on June 
13th. On the history of painting and 
architecture we have two good works, 
comprehensive, interestingly written and 
handsomely illustrated. 


Harper. 
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Philosophy has come down from the 
clouds to common earth in the advent of 
pragmatism, a lively infant of unstable 
temperament and uncertain future, re- 
garded as a nuisance by its elders be- 
cause it will not keep quiet and behave 
properly and stop trying to smash any- 
thing within reach. Professors James 
and Schiller are respectively the Amer- 
ican and British sponsors for it. 

Until now the general reader has had 
no opportunity to become acquainted 
with the remarkable experimental work 
that is being done in zodlogy—the work- 
ing out, testing and practical application 
of.the laws of heredity and variation. 
Now, however, he has no longer an ex- 
cuse for ignorance, for the three volumes 
by Professors Morgan, Jordan and Kel- 
logg give authoritative and interesting 
expositions of this new knowledge. Mc- 
Cook’s book on ants, etc., and Ditmars’s 
on reptiles are in the more familiar lines 
of descriptive zodlogy. 

For profound thought and power of 
generalization and abstract formulation 
no American scientist has equaled Wil- 
lard Gibbs. His works contained the 
fundamental principles of the most fruit- 
ful lines of investigation in’ chemistry 
and physics, but they have been practi- 
cally inaccessible to students until the 
issuance of the present complete edition. 
Professor Duncan, of the University of 
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Kansas, has explained in a clear and 
interesting way many of the chemicai 
processes used in the manufacture of 
common and uncommon things. Lew- 
ell’s argument for the existence of irri- 
gation systems in our nearest neighbor 
on the outside ring is the center of scien- 
tific controversy and popular interest. 

Mr. Howells’s idyllic picture of life in 
a socialistic Utopia forms an interesting 
contrast with Max Stirner’s pugnacious 
assertion of unbridled individualisin. 
Two very diverse views of American 
characteristics are given by an English 
Socialist and an Anglicized American ; 
Mr. Wells has made hasty but not in- 
accurate pencil sketches of his trip to 
this country, Mr. James unscrews the 
front lens of his camera a trifle and so 
gets the hazy atmospheric effect now 
popular in artistic photography. Two 
books of polar exploration have appeared 
during the year, and we must not close 
the list without mentioning Johnson’s 
Four Centuries of the Panama Canal, 
altogether the best book that has been 
written on Panama—thoro, comprehen- 
sive and readable. 

And then there is Mark Twain’s: book 
on Christian Science, that does not seem 
to fit in anywhere. It cannot be classed 
as theology, or medicine, or fiction, altho 
it contains all these in spots. But it cer- 
tainly is extremely funny—in spots. 


oo 
Our Challenge 


BY BENJAMIN C. MOOMAW 


Or whether from the West or North 
We hear the strident call, 

That gold shall be the meed of worth, 
There many be that fall— 

That fall thus from the high estate 
Where men are counted men, 

Unto a fate degenerate, 
Like fatlings in the pen. 


Ye regions of the North and West 
Have lured our ardent sons, 

Have lured them from the simpler ways 
And from the warmer suns, 

Until the haste of myriad feet 
Engulfs a million souls 

In brazen clamor of the street 
And coarseness of its goals, 


This ‘token has for ages been 
The gospel that we prize, 

That lo! our treasure shall be men 
Rather than merchandise; 

Shall be the noblest hero blood, 
The flower of the race; 

Shall be the purest womanhood, 
Its ornament and grace. 


Then listen while our challenge rings: 
O why this feverish haste? 

And why the pera of things 
That meaneth only waste? 

For idle is the boast of power 
And silent is the son 

Where men are only held to be 
The units of a throng. 

Ben, Va. 














The Book Trust and the Copyright 
Bill 


[In the battle that has been actively waged during the last few years over the question 
of proper prices for books and methods of their publication and distribution, the general pub- 
lic which buys them, either individually or collectively, is, of course; the most concerned. 
It is therefore reassuring to find that both parties to the controversy have the interest of 
readers and book-buyers primarily at heart, opposed tho they are in their ideas of how 
these interests can be furthered. Mr. Cutter, as Secretary of the Library Copyright League, 
presents the case of the opposition to copyright law before the last Congress and Mr. Put- 


nam replies in its defense.—Ep1rTor.] 


HE American Book Trust was or- 
ganized in February, 1901, by a 
committee of New York publish- 

ers, under the name of the American 
Publishers’ Association, with the avowed 
object of “bettering the condition of the 
American book trade.” It was claimed 
by the organizers that the booksellers of 
the country were making no money, on 
account of ruinous competition, and that 
by organizing these booksellers into an 
association to co-operate with the pub- 
lishers’ asscciation, this competition 
might be eliminated, standard” prices for 
books established, and every person or 
firm in the trade be benefited. Accord- 
ingly, these same New York publishers 
organized the American Booksellers’ As- 
sociation and the two associations at once 
adopted an agreement called the “net 
price system.” The agreement prevented 
any of the booksellers from selling any 
“net” book at any discount from the 
standard price fixed by the publishers, 
but allowed a discount of 10 per cent. to 
libraries. 

The effect of the agreement, which 
went into effect on May Ist, 1901, was at 
once evident. Book prices increased at 
once, in some instances as much as 30 
per cent. The general public had no no- 
tice of the change, beyond the sudden in- 
crease in prices. The public libraries, 
whose purchases were increasing rapidly 
as a result of the Carnegie gifts, were 
seriously affected by the change, and an 
attempt was made by a committee of the 
American Library Association to obtain 
some concession from the trust. The at- 
tempt was unsuccessful, but agitation of 


the question brought out the fact that 
English editions of many of these books 
could be imported under the free list of 
the tariff act, at a price much less than 
the cost in this country. A Committee 
on Book Buying was appointed by the 
American Library Association, and fre- 
quent bulletins were issued, emphasizing 
this fact: their action resulted in in- 
creased importations. 

As a necessary adjunct to the trust, a 
blacklist of dealers not upholding 
the “net” system was published, and the 
trust refused to sell to these firms at any 
price but the full price to the public. Of 
course, in an association made up of com- 
peting publishers, it was easy for any 
publisher, while agreeing to withhold 
supplies to these dealers, té sell to some 
“straw man,” and by this method some 
of the blacklisted firms succeeded in ob- 
taining books for sale. Some of the 
great department stores began to sell 
popular books at a price only slightly 
above the cost, and this sale interfered 
with the regular bookseller. In order to 
stop this sale, the trust tried various de- 
vices. In one case a publisher printed on 
his bills a statement that the publications 


of that firm were sold with the condition 


that they should be resold only at “net 
prices.” In another case the publisher 
inserted a similar notice in every copy of 
the book sold. Suits in the courts were 
brought by the publishers to restrain a 
certain department store from cutting 
prices on books sold under these condi- 
tions. But the courts held that no such 
notice could prevent sale at any price, un- 
less the publisher added a claim to the 
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title of the book when sold below the 
price fixed by the publisher. No buyer 
wished to purchase books without know- 
ing whether he really bought them, and 
it was not to the interest of the publisher 
to affix such a notice to a book. 

In the suits to which I have referred, 
the courts in their opinions brought out 
plainly the facts in the case, and in addi- 
tion to a decision against the trust, called 
attention in no uncertain terms to the il- 
legality of the agreement between the 
publishers and the booksellers, stating 
that it was in violation of the Sherman 
anti-trust law, as in restraint of trade or 
commerce between the several States. 

At about the time that these suits were 
decided, and while appeals were pending 
in the higher courts, it seems to have oc- 
curred to the attorneys of some of the 
publishers that it might be well to sug- 
gest the necessity of a new copyright law, 
and that in this law they might find some 
remedy for the awkward position in 
which they were placed by these deci- 
sions. At any rate, such legislation was 
suggested. There seemed to be a gen- 
eral consensus of opinion that certain 
provisions of the existing copyright laws 
were vague, that the law was difficult 
to construe and administer, and that a 
limited revision would be for the public 
good. 

The Senate Committee on Patents, 
therefore, as a result of a paragraph in 
the message of the President suggesting 
the necessity of such revision, called on 
the Librarian of Congress to draft a 
copyright measure which would remedy 
any defects in existing law. In order to 
have the fullest information from those 
interested, the Librarian called together 
a meeting of delegates from every or- 
ganization which would seem to be inter- 
ested. As the general public is not or- 
ganized, it had no representative. There 


were thirty-six representatives of the. 


various publishing interests, twenty rep- 
resentatives of authors, composers and 
artists, two representatives from the Na- 
tional Educational Association, and two 
from the American Library Association. 
There was no lack of legal talent, no less 
than nine representatives of bar associa- 
tions being present, in addition to the 
special counsel of the various publishing 
interests. 
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These delegates could have, of course, 
no status except that of advisers. After 
three protracted meetings, the opinions 
of all present were combined into a bill, 
and this bill, entitled “A Bill to amend 
and consolidate the Acts respecting 
Copyright,” was introduced into both 
Houses on May 3Ist, 1906. Up to this 
time few persons were aware of the pro- 
visions of the bill, and, indeed, few knew 
that any revision was intended. 

The bill as introduced was, as might 
be expected, extreme in its provisions for 
the protection of the publishing interests, 
and left out of consideration the rights 
of the consumer. In its first section, it 
so defined copyright as to give the pub- 
lisher the control of prices for all time, 
thus in effect repealing the Sherman law 
as applied to book publishing. It cut off 
the privilege of importation by individ- 
uals, by requiring the consent of the 
copyright proprietor. It limited the im- 
portation by libraries by forbidding the 
importation of foreign editions of the 
works of an American author. It left 
out any requirement for the printing of 
a copyright date, thus paving the way 
for all kinds of frauds in the way of sale 
of out-of-date literature. It introduced 
a penal clause, providing for imprison- 
ment in addition to fine for infringement. 
It allowed attorney’s. fees to a publisher 
who gained a suit for infringement, but 
did not allow them in case the defendant 


,won the suit. It provided that makers of 


perforated rolls for playing pianos, and 
manufacturers of graphophone rolls and 
discs, might not use the music of a com- 
poser without his consent. In fact, it 
covered every point which would allow 
of an unrestricted monopoly by the pub- 
lishers. 

The Committees on Patents of- 
fered to hold joint hearings, the 
first of these to be on June 6th, and 
such a hearing was held, open to the pub- 
lic. Notwithstanding the short time 
since the bill was introduced, there was 
decided opposition to the measure, and 
much complaint of the short notice. The 
committees, therefore, resolved not to at- 
tempt to pass the bill during that ses- 
sion, and agreed to have a second hear- 
ing in December. 

The December hearing was well at- 
tended, The publishers had enlisted the 
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services of several well known authors, 
composers and artists. The demand for 
the protection of the struggling book- 
seller was changed to a demand for the 
protection of the poor author. Three 
prominent publishers had several oppor- 
tunities to speak, one of them being pres- 
ent in four different capacities, as an 
author, a publisher, a special pleader for 
the music publishers and the trustee of a 
library. But the opposition was even 
stronger. Every large public library in 
the country, with a few exceptions, was 
represented by the Library Copyright 
League. The independent manufactur- 
ers of devices for reproducing music 
were represented by inventors, manufac- 
turers, dealers and attorneys. The argu- 
ments were strenuous, impassioned and 
almost interminable. For four days the 
committees listened in patience to the dis- 
putants, frequently interjecting pertinent 
questions. 

Since the hearings, the committees 
have had frequent sessions. Every pro- 
vision of the bill has been scrutinized and 
discussed at great length.~ The result is 
worthy the attention of those who are 
continually criticizing the motives of our 
national legislators. With two excep- 
tions every trust measure has been elim- 
inated from the bill, and on one of these, 
the clause concerning mechanical repro- 
duction of music, fhe Senate Committee 
is divided, and the House Committee has 
adopted a compromise. New bills, dif- 
fering from the first bill in nearly every 
page, have been introduced in both 
Houses, and a report on them has been 
made, as well as a minority report from 


the Senate Committee on the musical . 


provisions. 

Only one feature of the new bills will 
directly affect the general public. Consent 
of the copyright proprietor must be ob- 
tained before a foreign edition of a copy- 
righted book may be imported. There 


may well be a difference of opinion with 
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reference to this section. It is in the na- 
ture of protection, and is really a tariff 
measure, substituting absolute prohibi- 
tion for a prohibitive duty. The English 
copyright law does not contain such a 
prohibition ; it is put where it rightly be- 
longs, in the tariff regulations. It seems 
doubtful whether Congress will con- 
sent to any modification of tariff provi- 
sions, even when contained in a copy- 
right bill. 

The coming Congress will undoubted- 
ly pass a copyright bill of some kind. 
The members of the Senate and House 
Committees on Patents have nearly all 
been re-elected, and probably the compo- 
sition of these committees will not mate- 
rially change. There is therefore little 
doubt that the bill as reported from these 
committees will be substantially the same 
as that reported during the last Congress, 
except that some agreement must be 
reached on the musical copyright ques- 
tion. 

It is interesting to note that the Amer- 
ican Publishers’ Association, confronted 
by decisions which clearly indicated a 
danger of suit against its members for 
illegal combination, has changed the 

“agreement” which upheld the “net 
price system” to a “recommendation” to 
its members to uphold the system. This 
is in effect only a change of name. The 
movement for monopolistic control of 
book prices is now to be extended over 
the whole world. The International 
Publishers’ Conference, at its next meet- 
ing at Madrid, will undoubtedly agree to 
sell only to those dealers who will up- 
hold prices, and will make arrangements, 
either open or secret, to so adjust prices 
as to do away with the advantages to be 
gained by the importation of foreign edi- 
tions. One can easily see that there will 
only be needed a “holding company” 
(with an office in Jersey Cy) to com- 
plete the plan. 


NortTHAMPTON, Mass. 
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[Mr. Putnam is the senior member of the firm of G. P. Putuaui’s Sons and is the Secre- 
tary of “The American Publishers’ Copyright League” and an authority on copyright. He 
has published much on books and their making.—Eprror.] 


N his article in THE INDEPENDENT, 
| which I have been given an oppor- 
tunity of examining, Mr. W. P. Cut- 
ter, who writes as secretary of an organ- 
ization called the Library Copyright 
League, confuses two entirely different 
matters. The apparent purpose of his 
paper is to make clear his opinion of the 
character of certain of the provisions in 
the pending copyright bill. In connection 
with this copyright matter, he undertakes, 
however, to criticise the operations of the 
American Publishers’ Association, which 
he describes (quite inaccurately) as a 
“book trust.” 

The American Publishers’ Association 
has taken no part in the shaping of the 
pending copyright bill, and bears no re- 
sponsibility in regard to any of its pro- 
visions. The purpose of the publishers 
who organized this association some six 
years back, was to take such measures as 
might be found practicable to prevent the 
booksellers of the country from being 
crowded out of business. The publishers 
knew that it was essential for the inter- 
ests of the producers of books (authors 
and publishers) that an adequate machin- 
ery should be maintained for bringing 
books to the attention of American read- 
ers throughout our widely scattered com- 
munities, and they judged also that the 
public at large had a very direct literary 
and educational interest in any measures 
that might further the economic distribu- 
tion of books. 

They realized that the continued exist- 
ence of the American bookseller was be- 


ing seriously threatened by competition - 


of a very special character on the part of 
dealers who were using books simply as 
advertisements for the pushing of their 
wares, and that, unless it might prove 
practicable to check this undermining of 
the book trade, the American bookseller 
would be driven out of existence, or 
at least his service to the producer of lit- 
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erature, on the one hand, and to the com- 


munity, on the other, must be very ma- 
terially lessened. : 
The association has nothing to do with 
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the fixing of the prices at which books 
are published, and its operations have 
had no influence whatsover in raising 
these prices. Each publisher within the 
association fixes the prices of his own 
books, and these publishers are compet- 
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ing with each other now just-as actively 
as before the existence of the associa- 
tion in regard to the amount of literature 
that can be sold for a given price, and 
in regard also to the quality and char- 
acter of the manufacturing of their sev- 
eral publications. . 

It is the fact that during the past few 
years there has been an advance in the 
prices of books, and it is doubtless the 
case that there is going to be in the near 
future a more considerable advance. 
This difference is, however, due not to 
any combination or scheming on the part 
of the publishers, but to the higher 
royalties demanded by the author, and 
to the increased cost of book manufac- 
turing caused by the higher wages paid 
for shorter working days and by the ad- 
vance in the cost of all book material; 
and the price of books has not as yet 
been advanced in proportion to this in- 
crease in the cost of their production. It 
is also the fact that it was some years 
after the beginning of the operations of 
the Publishers’ Association before any 
advance was made in the published 
prices’of books. The advances that were 
then arrived at, due chiefly to the causes 
above specified, were but few in propor- 
tion to the whole number of the publica- 
tions of each year. There has also been 
no increase in the prices of the long 
series of books classed as standards, 
which were on the catalogs at the time 
of the organization of the association. 

Mr. Cutter has evidently written has- 
tily, and without reference to his own 
records, in stating that the publishers 
have, since the organization of their 
association, restricted to 10 per cent. the 
discount given to libraries. Such a state- 
ment is inaccurate. and misleading. In 
the first place this restriction applied to 
none but new copyrighted books; while. 
secondly, on the classes of fiction and 
books for children,. which constituted by 
far the largest proportion of the books 
purchased by the libraries, the discount, 
in place of being limited to 10 per cent., 
ranged from 25 to 33% per cent., ac- 
cording to the quantities purchased. 

The aim of. the Publishers’ Associa- 
tion has been simply and consistently 
this—to bring about an arrangement or 
understanding by means of which the 
announced or catalog price of the book, 
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upon which is based the royalty paid to 
the author, should be an honest price, 
upon the uniformity of which the buyers 
in all parts of the country could depend. 
This being the case, it should be clear 
that ‘such an association ought not 
to be confused with a “trust” which con- 
trols an article like, for instance, quinine. 
The purpose of the manufacturers of qui- 
nine, 4 purpose which was for some years 
successfully carried out, was to raise the 
price of quinine. They agreed with each 
other that quinine should not be sold be- 
low certain fixed rates, and they were 
able to maintain such agreement. 

The publishers have made no such 
agreement for books, and have no such 
understanding. 

Mr. Cutter makes reference to certain 
obiter dicta of the judges in the Scribner 
and Bobbs-Merrill cases, but has curi- 
ously omitted to make any reference to 
the all-important decision of the Court 
of Appeals of this State. 

This court took the ground that the 
producer of a copyrighted work has the 
right to control the conditions under 
which it may be sold and under which it 
may be resold. Judge Gray, of - the 
Court of Appeals, uses the words: 

Public policy “commends the conduct 
of business in such a way as to serve all 
consumers alike”; and further, “one of 
the cardinal and chief principles of the 
plan adopted is the establishing of a uni- 
form price by proprietors which necessi- 
tates the service thruout the United 
States of all persons alike.” 

Justice Van Brunt sums up his opin- 
ion of this issue as follows: 

“TI do not see why a seller of property in 
respect to which he has a monopoly, cannot 
impose such condition as to its resale as he 
sees fit.” 

Unless or until the United States Su- 
preme Court overrules this judgment of 
the Court of Appeals, the decision will 
hold good that producers of copyright- 
ed property and their assigns have a 
right to fix the prices and to control 
such prices when fixed. This right has, 
I may mention, never been questioned in 
any country but the United States, and 
it is merely an accident that it comes 
into question here. 

Certain laws, such as the Sherman 
Trust law, enacted for an entirely differ- 














ent purpose, and aimed at combinations 
which did have for their purpose joint 
action for raising the price of certain 
commodities, have been interpreted as af- 
fecting the business relations of publish- 
ers and booksellers. Even such inter- 
pretation cannot, however, in any way 
make legitimate the application of the 
term “book trust” to the very necessary 
work of the Publishers’ Association, a 
work which concerns not only the inter- 
ests of authors, publishers and book- 
sellers, but those of the whole of the 
community that has to do with the buy- 
ing of books. 

In no country other than the United 
States has any question arisen in regard 
to the right of the producers of books, 
authors and publishers, to. fix and to 
maintain the prices and the selling con- 
ditions. The Book Trade- Association 
of Germany, for instance, representing 
the interests of publishers, authors and 
booksellers, has maintained such a sys- 
tem, giving absolute control over selling 
conditions, thru a term of nearly four 
centuries. As a result, the reading pub- 
lic of Germany has today better facili- 
ties than exist in any other country for 
the examination and the purchase, in 
the smallest towns thruout the land, of 
current and standard publications, and 
these publications are, under a system of 
fixt prices, sold for less money than is 
practicable in a market where there is no 
such effective trade organization. 

The heated imagination of Mr. Cut- 
ter finds apprehension in connection 
with a convention that is to be held in 
Madrid next year, of the International 
Association of Publishers. He dreads 
lest this convention may institute a 
gigantic monopoly, having for its pur- 
pose the increase to consumers of the 
prices of books. His mind should be 
relieved to learn that, during the fifteen 
years of the existence of the Interna- 
tional Publishers’ Association (in which 
term five previous conventions have 
been held), no consideration whatso- 
ever has been given to the prices of 
books. These have been left, as before 
the organization of the association, to 
be determined by the individual publish- 
ers working in competition with each 
other. The association has, however, 
been able to do much to further interna- 
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tional publishing arrangements. Under 
such arrangements, an important portion 
of the first cost of the production of 
books, which are constituted to meet 
worldwide requirements, namely, .the 
cost of authorship, of research, of illus- 
trations, etc., is divided between the sev- 
eral markets for which editions are pre- 
pared. Such division has enabled the 
books to be furnished to the buyers in 
each market at a lower price than would 
have been possible if the entire original 
outlay had to be borne by one edition. 
From this has resulted, for a large num- 
ber of international publications, series 
and individual books, a material advan- 
tage for the consumer. Such division of 
cost and lessening of prices is, however, 
possible only under a strict limitation of 
markets, and an absolute control of each 
market by the producers, namely, the 
authors and the publishers. Such con- 
trol is assured by the copyright laws of 
Europe. 

The publishers who have taken part in 
the shaping of the pending copyright bill 
are represented by the Publishers’ Copy- 
right League. They are practically the 
same men who came together in 1886 
for the purpose of reorganizing a copy- 
right association that had, with some in- 
tervals, been working for nearly half a 
century for furthering the recognition in 
this country of literary property. The 
more direct purpose of the Copyright 
League was to extend the protection 
of American copyright to transatlantic 
authors, and to secure, in so doing, 
recognition for American authors in for- 
eign countries. 

The present statute dates from Mav 
1891, and went into effect in July, 1891. 
The responsibility for the original bill of 
1886 rested in the main with the authors - 
and publishers of the Copyright League 
Their draft was, however, very largely 
modified by the representatives of cer- 
tain of the manufacturing interests, who 
succeeded in making manufacturing in 
this country a condition of American 
copyright.. This condition was assented 
to by the authors and publishers because 
otherwise it would not have been prac- 
ticable to secure from a_ protectionist 
Congress the enactment of the all-impor- 
tant international provisions of the bill. 
It was pointed out at the time, however, 























by protectionists no less than by free trad- 
ers, that protection had no logical con- 
nection with copyright, and that protec- 
tive provisions were not germane to a 
copyright statute. 

Germany, France and Italy are con- 
trolled by what is called a protectionist 
policy, but in those countries the inter- 
ests concerned with the manufacturing 
of books are referred,,for such protection 
as they. require, to the committee having 
charge of tariff. -They have not been 
allowed to have anything to say in re- 
gard to the provisions of copyright. 

During the last hours of the session 
of 1891 certain interpolations were made 
in the bill which, so far from being ger- 
mane to the principles of copyright, were 
very directly opposed to copyright. The 
provisions then inserted (it may be said, 
surreptitiously inserted) had not had the 
advantage of consideration or discussion 
in the preceding conferences — confer- 
ences which had extended over a period 
of five years ; and they were, in large part, 
inconsistent with other provisions of the 
bill and with copyright itself. Certain 
of these provisions imposed fresh manu- 
facturing restrictions, while another 
clause, which has since come into contin- 
ued discussion, conceded to libraries, in- 
corporated and. unincorporated dssocia- 
tions of one kind or another, and even tc 
individuals, with practically no restric- 
tion, the privilege of importing, without 
reference to the permission of the owner 
of the copyright, copies of copyrighted 
books. The first clause of the Act of 
1891 provides (as is provided in all the 
preceding United States copyright acts. 
and in all the copyright acts of other 
countries) that the producer (author, 
etc.) shall have “the sole liberty of print- 
ing, publishing, vending, etc.,” the work 
produced. The later section above re- 
ferred to, in direct contradiction of this 
exclusive control, leaves the market open 
and permits the copyright to be infringed 
by practically any parties who may de- 
sire to import transatlantic editions of 
said work. The pending copyright bill. 
as drafted, brings forward.from the ex- 
isting law this provision for a practically 
unrestricted importation. 

A serious difficulty with the work of 
these copyright conferences, a difficulty 
which is largely responsible for the un- 
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satisfactory result of this work, was the 
fact that their membership included so 
large a number of representatives of in- 
terests opposed to copyright, either di- 
rectly or indirectly :. Reprinters who de- 
sired to extend their opportunities for 
appropriating literary productions; deal- 
ers in works of art and of music who 
wanted to utilize freely the designs and 
the compositions of foreigners; libra- 
rians and others who have found it a 
convenience to be freed from the restric- 
tions of copyright law; labor unions 
which thought it important to impose 
increased manufacturing restrictions on 
copyrighted articles. These groups con- 
stituted possibly the larger, and certainly 
the more active element in the confer- 
ences, and they secured much the larger 
portion of the time allotted for discussion 
and for hearing. It is only in the United 
States that interests like these are per- 
mitted to take part in the shaping of 
copyright law. 

The arguments for the confirmation in 
the new act of the importing provision 
of the statute of 1891 were arguments 
which might have been used, and which 
in fact had very largely been used, 
against any system of copyright. It is 
very frequently a convenience to have 
the privilege of “appropriating” the prop- 
erty, whether in goods or in rights, of 
other people. It may easily be an in- 
convenience to be called upon to respect 
or to give consideration to the property 
rights of producers or of their assigns. 

Mr. Cutter repeats in his present paper 
a statement that had been made by him- 
self and his associates more than once at 
the conferences, to the effect that “the 
English law does not contain any such 
prohibition,” i. ¢., for the importation of 
copies of a copyrighted work. 

This statement is based upon an entire 
misapprehension both as to the wording 
of the British act and as to its operation. 
The British act gives to the owner of the 
copyright the “sole and exclusive liberty 
of printing, multiplying and vending,” 
and the same right that is given to the 
producer (the author) belongs, in like 
manner, to the assign of the producer. 
the publisher. 

If Mr. Cutter should undertake to 
bring into England copies of a Conti- 
nental (say a Tauchnitz) edition of a 
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work that had secured copyright in Eng- 
land, or of an American edition of such 
work, he would very promptly find, thru 
the action of the authorities at Liverpool 
or at Southampton, that, a with 
the permission of the owner of the copy- 
right, no such importation could be 
made. ° 
I am here speaking with direct knowl- 
edge and experience of such attempts at. 
the importation into England of foreign 
editions of English copyrighted books, 
including editions which were “author- 
ized” for their own markets, but not for 
Great Britain. The English publisher 
who has purchased the British copyright 
of a work has secured under the law the 
exclusive control of said work for the 
British territory. 

The authors and the publishers, in 
their work in regard to the pending bill, 
have been doing what seemed to them 
practicable, as they did twenty years ago 
with the earlier bill, to bring American 
copyright law into line with the copy- 
right laws of other civilized states. The 
special conditions obtaining in this coun- 


‘try will doubtless make it necessary to 


retain in the present law the provisions 
(inconsistent as such provisions are with 
the principles of copyright) under which 
American manufacture is made a condi- 
tion. The authors and the publishers 
object, however, to having these manu- 
facturing restrictions increased by such 
further conditions as have been proposed 
by the manufacturing groups in the con- 
ferences. 

The authors and the publishers also ob- 
ject to having the copyright market of 
the United States placed in any different 
conditions in regard to copyright from 
those obtaining in other markets which 
are protected by copyright law. .When an 
English publisher has secured, under as- 
signment from the author, the publishing 
control of a book for Great Britain, he is 
in a position to prevent any other copies 
of that copyrighted book from coming 
into Great Britain during the term of 
copyright. 

The American publisher secures for his 
copyrighted book, under the existing law, 
and will secure under the proposed law, 
no such control of the American market, 
which is left open to the sales of the Eng- 
lish edition of such book, 
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A market that cannot be controlled is 
worth less money than one of which the 
control can be assigned, and the authors 
are, therefore, interested with the pub- 
lishers in securing in the revised law a re- 
turn to the wording of the statute back of 
1891, under which the author or his as- 
sign is left in exclusive control. 

The book-buying public has also a di- 
rect business interest in the matter. There 
are many books of which a publisher is 
prepared to undertake the production of 
American editions only when he can be 
assured of the control of the market that 
he has purchased. If such control cannot 
be assured and the book is not undertaken 
in an edition suited for the special re- 
quirements of American readers, a large 
number of these readers fail to have 
knowledge of the existence of the book 
or to secure service from it. The read- — 
ers who have to purchase their copies are 
obliged to take these in the transatlantic 
edition, which is, as a rule, not so well 
suited for American requirements, and 
which is usually higher in price than an 
edition printed on this side. 

The pending statute marks in certain 
ways an advance over the existing law, 
principally in the matter of securing a 
longer copyright term and a more con- 
sistent application of penalties for in- 
fringement. There are certain other re- 
spects, however, which, with the space at 
my command, I cannot here specify, in 
which the provisions proposed are de- 
cidedly unsatisfactory. On the ground 
more particularly, however, of the pro- 
posed increase in manufacturing restric- 
tions, and of the proposed confirmation of 
the freedom to import copyright books, 
the authors and publishers are not pre- 
pared to give their approval to the bill in 
its present form. 

Mr. Cutter needs to clear his mind in 
regard to the meaning of the term “pro- 
tection.” When, in the years preceding 
1891, we were working to secure atten- 
tion from Congress for an international 
copyright bill, we found that not a few of 
the Congressmen were ready to assume 
that we were asking for a “protection” 
for the author similar to that which was 
asked for by the manufacturers of steel 
or of quinine. We were compelled to. 
make clear to.these Congressmen, as we 
should be glad to be able to make clear to 
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librarians and others today, that the pro- 
tection desired by the author is simply the 
protection, of the courts and of the police- 
man—that is to say, some assurance from 
the Government that the property that he 
has produced would not be appropriated, 
either in whole or in part, by others. The 
two kinds of “protection” are as much 
alike as the spring of the year and the 
spring of a watch. 

If an author is not to be allowed the ex- 
clusive control, which is given to him in 
form at least by copyright law, and if he 
cannot assign such exclusive control to 
his business representative, the value of 
his property is impaired and may be un- 
dermined altogether. His production 
ought to be of service to the community, 
but it can be made of effective service 
only if his business representative, the 
publisher, is assured, under the law, of 
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“protection” for the property investment 
that he is making in the venture. 

Privilege nearly always spells injustice, 
and a privilege to certain classes of Amer- 
ican citizens or residents, librarians or 
other individuals, who happen to have 
European correspondents, of being freed 
from restrictions in regard to copyrighted 
material, by which are bound their fellow- 
citizens who may not possess European 
connections, and of exercising such privi- 
lege at the expense of American pro- 
ducers and their assigns, constitutes an 
injustice in more ways than one, and an 
injustice which brings detriment not only 
to authors, publishers and booksellers, but 
to the community as a whole. It is this 
kind of inequitable privilege that Mr. Cut- 
ter and his associates desire to perpetuate 
and extend. 

New Yor« Ciry, 


To License Novelists 


BY MRS. L. 


VERY novelist should be required 
E to hold a license certifying to the 
decency of his imagination and to 
his sense of moral responsibility to soci- 
ety before allowing his books to be sold. 
Some very distinguished writers of fic- 
tion, beyond reproach as to their own 
characters, are utterly lacking in this 
kind of integrity. We protect the wrong 
things, we insure the author’s interests 
with a copyright, and place no tariff at 
all upon the corruption which his books 
may contain. It is time to copyright the 
virtues in our young people at least by 
protecting them against the bad effects 
of some popular novels. 

A license is required of every saloon- 
keeper, yet is there a saloon that is likely 
to exert a more degrading influence this 
year than a certain novel mentioned as 
one of the “six best selling books” in 
England? Everybody knows definitely 
what a saloon is and may keep out if he 
chooses, but this novel is heralded in the 
London Times, for example, as a “dainty 
romance.” And the author is praised 
for having surpassed all former achieve- 
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ments in “poetic sentiment” and “admir- 
able descriptive power.” A saint might 
buy it upon such a recommendation. As 
a matter of fact, “Sapho” is an innocent 
pastoral by the side of it, altho far supe- 
rior to it in literary merit. The “dainti- 
ness” of the romance consists in the silk- 
fine, flesh-colored, skin-tight terms the 
author uses to present her characters to 
the reader. e “poetic sentiment” 
refers to an exchange of feelings be- 
tween a married woman, who happens to 
be an “Excellency,” and an unmarried 
man whom she corrupts with that singu- 
larly good conscience which a certain 
class of women maintain at the very 
nadir of their moral natures. The 
“admirable descriptive powers” are em- 
ployed in the laying of questionable 
scenes with sumptuous splendor. And 
we form some idea of how far the broad 
mind is sometimes from the right mind 
in the preface the author addresses to 
her “American readers” (for the book is 
now circulating in this country from a 
highly respectable house). Referring to 
her. heroine, she explains that the lady 
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is “beyond the ordinary laws of moral- 
ity.” Now, it is very difficult to get 
“beyond the ordinary laws of morality.” 
They are the best laws we have evolved 
so far, Scripture-marked and homespun, 
but it is about the easiest thing imagin- 
able for such writers to create characters 
that live far below them. And there 
should be some means by which society 
might protect itself from them. A book 
need not be literally too obscene to go 
thru the mails before it becomes danger- 
ous. This one is written in the prettiest 
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we lack the courage to risk. We have 
confounded it with bigotry, because big- 
ots think they have copyrighted it. 
Meanwhile, what we really need is fewer 
laws of the kind we have and more of 
the kind we have not got. The official 
who forbade the production of one of 
Bernard Shaw’s plays in New York was 
an extremist in the right direction. No- 
body ever learned anything to the credit 
of human nature from Bernatd Shaw, 
however much he may have learned that 
is bad and clever. And just now we are 
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possible language, with a highly per- 
fumed frankincense of virtue, and with 
a crying tenderness calculated to bring 
tears to the eyes of any innocent young 
girl, and to convince her that to be “be- 
yond the ordinary laws of morality” is a 
grand state of being. 

It is easier to become highly cultured, 
splendidly intelligent and magnificently 
devoid of prejudices than it is to hold 
sternly rigid ideas about right and 
wrong; not that we do not know the 
difference, but there is something narrow 
and invincible about righteousness which 


particularly in need of the other kind of 
information. The trouble with the good 
censor was he did not have the right 
kind of law to back him. He attempted 
to suppress the symptom rather than the 
disease; Mr. Shaw’s plays instead of Mr. 
Shaw. When an evil is to be corrected, 
the proper way is to catch the father of 
it by the scruff of the neck—legally, of 
course—and deal with him in the usual 
emphatic manner. Nothing is more 
wholesome for the community or more 
healing to a perverted spirit like Mr. 
Shaw’s. It insures silence if not repent- 
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ance. And the fact that a man is born 
with a genius for backbiting his kind is 
the sorriest reason in the world for toler- 
ating him. New York in particular is 
sadly m need of a ducking stool, or 
house of correction, for some of its most 
popular authors and playwrights. 
Naturally, a few novelists would ex- 
perience grave disadvantages under the 
license law, and quite a number would 
cease to be novelists at all. Still others 
might lose in popularity because they 
would not be permitted to produce such 
diabolically interesting books as they do 
now. But the best story writers would 
have no difficulty in obtaining licenses, 
because, as a rule, they do not deal in 
sex occultism or the undercurrents of 
the merely physical life, which is such 
a damaging feature in the objectionable 
“popular” fiction. Winston Churchill 
and Owen Wister, for example, would 
be entitled to licenses in spite of the fact 
that Mr. Churchill knows too much, 
dramatically speaking, about methods of 
political graft. Margaret Deland would 
be equally fortunate, because in her 


reformation of Helena Richie she proves 
that she knows how to persecute a 
woman suffering from moral anemia 


into a state of rigid virtue. But Edith 
Wharton would be “conditioned.” Mrs. 
Wharton has a noble mind and a literary 
manner which indicates the presence in 
her of a great white soul, to say nothing 
of her good intentions, but her heroines 
are not always credits to the sex or 
suitable persons to be decorated with so 
much fine writing. William Dean How- 
ells and a few others would be permitted 
to say what they pleased without the 
formality of a license. But Henry James 
would be forced to explain what he real- 
ly means, and this would end his literary 
career, for nobody would read Mr. 
James’s books if his meaning was clear. 
It would be so commonplace. Upton 
Sinclair would get his license provided 
he signed a pledge not to discuss food- 
stuffs, and provided that he established 
a “fresh air camp” for the benefit of his 
readers in each novel. Jack London 
would be restricted to short stories of 
the Adamic period and would be com- 
pelled to pay Dr. Young for the use of 
the doctor’s dogs in “The Call of 
the Wild.” David Graham Phillips 
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would not only get a license, but he 
would be required by the same to pro- 
duce at least one novel a year and to 
contribute go per cent. of his royalties 
to the realization of the financial scheme 
outlined in “The Second Generation.” 
Joel Chandler Harris would get a life 
certificate for bringing good luck to the 
whole world with his rabbit-foot genius, 
and Will Harben would have a blue rib- 
bon attached to his license, which would 
entitle him to flirt his literary coat tails 
in the face of that Greater New York 
which does not yet recognize him as the 
inspired interpreter of the saddest and 
poorest because his message is so simple 
and so naturally delivered. But there is 
another Southern writer who would 
doubtless be deprived of her pen and be 
exiled. So far this author’s popularity 
has depended on her knowing exactly 
how to write masterpieces for senti- 
mental young girls who are morbidly in 
love without the assurance of a real 
lover. The character of her last book 
may be inferred from the following de- 
tails, mentioned to indicate the class of 
novelists that would be excluded by the 
license system: The heroine is blind, and 
may. therefore be pardoned for. meeting 
the hero in his bedroom wearing her 
night robe with a thrilling red kimono 
thrown over it, but the author ought not 
to be excused for taking advantage of 
the young lady’s affliction to produce a 
too vivid impression upon the young 
man, or for suggesting a train of reflec- 
tion to her boarding school readers that 
they would not otherwise have had. The 
minister in the book is called “Satan”— 
doubtless by the same inverted kind of 
reasoning which caused her to represent 
one of the most dissolute men of his 
century as a persecuted saint in a former 
story. And the real hero is introduced 
to the reader too drunk to stand alone, 
just to show how quickly the author can 
sober him with a “shower bath,” which 
she does at once. The description she 
gives of his recovered style and beauty 
immediately afterward will make the 
eyes of her young readers shine with 
admiration. And it is just possible that 
in their simplicity they may think that 
the extraordinary sobering effects of the 
bath are due to the fact that the author 
makes him take it with his trousers on. 
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However, it may be worse than use- 
less to protest at this stage of things. 
Evidently God has not yet created man 
—only his preface and a few experi- 
mental faculties. But in a thousand 
years or so the man in the old Adam will 
begin to show. Then we shall know that 
a thing is right if it is good for us, and 
that it is wrong if it is bad for us, no 
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matter how lovely it looks or how beau- 
tiful it sounds. Then we shall know 
better than we do now whom to put in 
the penitentiary. The fellow who steals 
because he is hungry will be cared for, 
but the author, artist or teacher who 
poisons the mind of another with an evil 
suggestion had better have a millstone 


hung about his neck. 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 


The Results of the Second Hague 
Conference : 


BY BARON D’ESTOURNELLES DE CONSTANT 


(Baron d’Estournelles, whose previous articles on Peace in THe INDEPENDENT our read- 
ers will remember, is the leading authority on Internationalism in France. He is Presi- 
dent Fondateur of “Conciliation Internationale,” a member of The Hague Court, and with 
his colleagues, Bourgeois and Renault, was a delegate from France to both the First and 


Second Hague Conferences.—Ep1ror.] 


URING the first two months of 
D the Conference I was continually 
saying and writing that 1t would 

be a great deception, that it would con- 
secrate the largest portion of its time to 
the amelioration rather than to the pre- 
vention of war. In this way I tried to 
recall to the Conference the require- 
ments of public opinion; it was my duty 
and it was in the interest of our work. 
The Conference had, in fact, begun with 
the discussion of things relatively sec- 
ondary, in accordance with the instruc- 
tions the delegates had received from 
their governments. But, later on, dur- 
ing the last two months, it awoke, eman- 
cipated itself, was in every respect 
worthy of admiration—this justice I am 
bound to render to it. Gradually its am- 
bition was aroused, and at length it de- 
voted its energies spontaneously to the 
second part of its task, that is to say, 
to the principal program, which it had 
not anticipated and which it was now 
obliged to improvise in its conscience. 
In order to arrive at this stage it was 
necessary that it should become, in some 
sort, a new assembly, a more inde- 
pendent assembly, a true moral person, 
living not only by virtue of the orders 


+ which each delegate received from his 





distant government, but also living its 
own proper life; it was necessary that it 
should become not solely an assembly of 
official representatives from all the states, 
but the collective representation of hu- 
manity. 

I cannot in a few lines explain this 
important phenomenon. I have spoken 
elsewhere of the potent and benevolent 
action exercised by M. Léon Bourgeois. 
I shall have something more to say of 
it, but today I can only direct attention 
to the fact that certain functionaries, 
certain ambassadors who had attained 
the summit of their career, found at The 
Hague an opportunity of rising still 
higher and of bettering and improving 
one another by the most generous and 
fruitful of rivalries. And for this very 
reason, after four months of intense and 
often excessive and ungrateful labor, all 
the delegates separated with a mixture 
of joy and sorrow, glad to be free to see 
again their country and their homes, but 
deeply affected by the thought that they 
were leaving a field of new action in 
which the seed had been so well sown. 
The seed, it is true, is still underground, 
to the great satisfaction of the skeptics, 
but it will germinate even quicker still 
than that which was a subject of such 
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mockery in 1899, and which did not at 
that time appear to have a better chance 
of successful growth. 

The general deception of public opin- 
ion is explained by two motives, both to 
the honor of the Conference. 

First, it was not able to discuss the 
limitation of armaments. This question 
was not, in fact, on its program. The 
Conference could not study it, and no 
international assembly will ever be able 
to study it until it is the object of pre- 
liminary and national study in all the 
countries interested. A national study 
first, an international discussion after- 
ward. I have never ceased for a 
moment to insist on this, and notably in 
my report to the Interparliamentary Con- 
ference of London in 1906. If the Con- 
ference had gone beyond this natural 
order it would have come to nothing; it 
therefore did well to recall to govern- 
ments their duty and then to pass on to 
other questions. 

I will add that, whatever may be said 
to the contrary, the discussion on this 
question of limitation has not been use- 
less, and, as far as I am concerned, my 
conscience is tranquil on this subject, for 
the more it is discussed, as long as it is 
declared that arbitration must first be 
organized, the more must the cause 
of international justice be necessarily 
served; it is a means of emphasizing 
more strongly the urgency of this or- 
ganization. If the Conference had not 
been obliged to put aside the limitation 
of armaments it would have been less 
energetic, perhaps, in seeking a compen- 
sation in the study of arbitration. 

Secondly, the Conference lasted four 
months, and yet the results it has 
achieved have been hardly apparent. 
That is its greatest merit. An assembly 
representing the world must surely be 
congratulated on having preferred the 
ungrateful preparation of durable solu- 
tions to delusive immediate solutions. 
Who is there, then, that can believe this 
labor of four months to be lost labor? 
The Conference has preferred the satis- 
faction of duty accomplished to the eulo- 
gies of the press, always on the lookout 
for sensational news, and, in the present 
case, disappointed. Its confidence in the 
future was so well assured that it did 
not fear to dictate to the governments 


themselves the line of conduct they 
should have to follow. Enlightened by 
the difficulties of its own task, it has 
given them its experience as an example. 
It declared by a solemn decision that it 
limited its role to an action purely transi- 
tory, and that a Third Conference was 
necessary, and that after the Third Con- 
ference many others should ensue. Thus, 
of its own volition, it transformed its 
exceptional reunion into a simple session 
—the normal, regular, automatic session 
of a Parliament of Humanity. It did 
not fear to add to this declaration a 
recommendation not less essential—it de- 
manded that the next session should be 
prepared at least two years in advance. 

Is not this a brilliant testimony of 
confidence? A step forward on the road 
of universal progress? 

How is it possible, moreover, not to 
admire, as a true revelation, the fact that 
three hundred delegates from all the- 
states of the world have been able to dis- 
cuss during four months the gravest, the 
most delicate questions, questions which 
no one ventures to touch upon even in 
a national assembly, and which for this 
reason were absolutely new? Yet they 
discussed them in all their details, dis- 
cussed them thoroly, with all the vivac- 
ity, all the passion, which such subjects 
entailed, but, nevertheless, without at any 
time the slightest disorder, the slightest 
difficulty arising during the discussion. 
What a clinching argument this is to 
the objections of those so-called states- 
men who claim that the greatest inter- 
ests of the world are exactly those which 
must be most carefully excluded from 
public discussion ! 

But, outside the great moral and pre- 
paratory results of the Second Confer- 
ence of The Hague, I could cite a very 
large number of immediate results that 
are appreciable. Among the fourteen 
conventions elaborated and finally signed 
will be found very numerous dispositions 
tending to render war at once rarer and 
more difficult, and at the sarhe time less 
inhuman. That is something, and I will 
return to it some other day. 

The plan of a court of arbitration was 
studied at great length and finally elab- 
orated. In the course of the discussion 
an entirely new principle, that of the 
moral equality of states, was brought 
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forward. Now, it must surely be admit- 
ted that this principle would of itself 
have merited the examination of a Peace 
Conference. If it has not been entirely 
resolved, it is, at least, of great conse- 
quence that it has been freely and openly 
discussed. The governments will in 
their turn have to study it, and as a 
logical result, to name the judges of the 
court. The Conference could not and 
ought not to take upon itself the solution 
of this problem. It has laid it down in 
all its terms; the governments will, in 
their turn, have to take action. 

As to obligatory arbitration, is it noth- 
ing, then, to have affirmed its principle 
as an incontestable progress discussed 
only in its application? And does any 
one think that this solemn affirmation is 
to remain negligible in the eyes of the 
world, and that the different peoples will 
not have it recorded, so that they may 
be able to recall it to their governments 
at the proper moment? .And, besides, as 
to the question of application itself, 
thirty-five states out of forty-four have 
declared themselves ready to favor a 
general treaty of obligatory arbitration. 
Quite a mechanism of admirable simpli- 
fication has been provided and accepted 
which permits all the states to be in- 
scribed on a central tableau, and to re- 
place by this simple formality an entire 
inextricable multitude of treaties, all dif- 
fering from one another. This alone 
constitutes an innovation in every way 
worthy of the twentieth century. Who, 
then, will dare to claim that this agree- 
ment of the thirty-five liberal states of 
the’ world is without importance, on the 
pretext that a minority of the Confer- 
ence refused to accept it, or, at least, to 
affirm it by a general convention which 
that minority would alone have refrained 
from signing? 

What does this prove? Simply this 
fact: The majority exists; it reckons 
more than three-fourths of the states. 
The minority took upon itself to prevent 
this agreement, but, in doing so, it has 
emphasized and strengthened it; on the 
other hand, it has laid bare the oppo- 
sition of some states—or, more correctly, 
of a single state, Germany—dragging 
along with it in its resistance a great 
power, Austria, with Turkey, Rumania, 
Greece, Bulgaria, Belgium, Luxembourg 
and Switzerland, 
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Yet, and I wish to repeat. it, the repre- 
sentative of Germany was careful to 
state that he stood apart only with regard 
to the application, but that, as. to the 
principle, he was a partisan of -obligatory 
arbitration. 

Thus the world was divided into: two 
camps of very unequal importance. On 
one side was the mass of the states of 
the world, great and small, representing 
progress; on the other, Germany, repre- 
senting the opposition, but. an opposition 
already hesitating and pleading extenu- 
ating circumstances. If we recall the 
Germany of 1899 and if we note its 
progress since that epoch, we shall not 
be very much mistaken in predicting 
that, between now and the Third. Confer- 
ence, its progress will be even still more 
rapid and remarkable. Certainly, Ger- 
many has advanced very far from her 
position in 1899; she is still. backward 
in relation to the other Powers, but she 
will soon wish to catch up with the ma- 
jority. This will be the result of the 
Conterence of 1907, and particularly the 
work of the majority, which will have 
determined the general progress. But 
for it we should be absorbed in the pla- 
tonic adoration of the memories of 1899. 
Today we have thirty-five states out of 
forty-four demanding the convention of 
obligatory arbitration - which we have 
drawn up and voted, and which we have 
only to sign. Even that is something, is 
it not? 

The Americans, in that fine and peace- 
ful discussion of several months, have 
been splendid, and the youngest of all 
was certainly my eminent friend, Mr. 
Choate, who defended, with all the force 
of his authority and talent, the work of 
the majority against the criticisms of 
Baron Marschall. He lost his case, say 
the ignorant, since the opposition tri- 
umphed. Not so; he won it, since he 
reduced the opposition to its simplest 
expression, not to say to a simple ques- 
tion of ciphers. “We are thirty-five,” 
he said, “and you? I could count your 
numbers on a single hand.” These words 
told and will remain. Humanity. will not 
let itself be stopped by a minority of a 
few votes; or, rather, the minority. will 
be converted. 

General Porter, as a faithful soldier. 
has fought valiantly also: “I have enlist- 
ed for the war,” said he, “and I will go 
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on even to the end.” He had the satis- 
faction of obtaining an almost unan- 
imous vote from the Conference and of 
preventing governments from having 
recourse!+henceforth to force for the 
recovery of debts from a state. It is a 
result that. reflects much honor on the 
United States and that must give satis- 
faction to everybody. 

I should have liked to say something 
of the services of Mr. Scott, Mr. Hill, 
Mr. Buchanan, Mr. Butler, and also of 
the able representatives of the other 
republics of America—Mexico, Brazil, 
Peru, Chile, Argentina, etc., but +¢ime 
does not permit it. I must content my- 
self with declaring that America, as I 
have been constantly predicting for 
many. years, has, beyond any doubt, 
saved the Conference. But for America 
the Conference was lost, cut in two, or, 
rather, would never have existed. 

Thanks.to America, a very important 
article was voted: Article 48, which 
authorizes governments, in case of dis- 
putes, to address the bureau of The 
Hague directly and demand or propose 
arbitration. This mechanism has not 
been even noticed by the press, and yet 
it will be amply sufficient to put all the 
resources of arbitration in motion. Pre- 
viously, when two states had a ground 
of quarrel, they were obliged to agree 
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together to submit the question to arbi- 
tration. And such an agreement be- 
tween two governments whose relations 
have become envenomed is almost im- 
possible. Today it is in the power of 
one of them to make its offer openly, and 
thus force the second state to accept or 
decline that offer in presence of public 
opinion. It is a very great progress, 
altho it may appear almost imperceptible, 
and henceforth a state that sincerely 
wishes to avoid war can reply to its ag- 
gressor: “J appeal to the judges of The 
Hague!” 

Do you believe that the aggressor will 
be able to answer, “I care nothing for 
justice,” without raising against him the 
entire public opinion of the world? 

To conclude with a brief summary, 
the Second Conference of The Hague 
lasted four months, not because it did 
not effect anything, but because it found 
an immense field of labor before it. It 
has been a simple session between the 
First and Third Conferences, and it is the 
very modesty of its rdle that in my eyes 
constitutes the grandeur of its work. It 
has been only the continuation of the 
First Conference and the preparation for 
the Third. It has, in fine, demonstrated 
the possibility of creating a universal 
Parliament by its own life and by the 
very length and regularity of its action. 


Paris, FRANCE. 


Arrested Development in Teachers 


BY SANFORD BELL 


[Professor Bell is in charge of the Department of Education in the University of Col- 


orado. 


Our readers will remember his articles “The Significance of Activity in Child Life” 


and “Influence of Men and Women Teachers,” which we published a few years ago.— 


Ep1rTor.] 


HE teaching profession, like every 

4 3 other, is narrowing in its effects 
upon those who choose it as a life 

work. This is partly the fault of the 
profession and partly the fault of the 
teacher. Every profession is character- 
ized by the specific work which it is its 
purpose to do. This work naturally in- 
volves a set of habits that covers its 
scope. A profession is learned when this 


set of habits is mastered. Apprentice- 
ship is over when the technic of the 
profession becomes automatic. Every 
profession finds its justification in its ser- 
vice to life needs. Since life is progres- 
sive, professions must advance. The set 
of habits which comprehends the practice 
of any profession at one time will be in- 
adequate to it at a later time. Every 
profession, therefore, must have the at- 
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titude of holding on to those things that 
are established as good, plus a readiness 
to give up the obsolete and acquire the 
new, which growth demands and ad- 
vanced insight reveals. 

This attitude, which is the salvation of 
any profession, is likewise the salvation 
of any member of that profession. It is 
perfectly natural for the set of habits that 
constitutes the routine work of any pro- 
fession, or, for that matter, of any kind 
of work, to become fixt or stereotyped 
upon any individual who wishes to mas- 
ter the profession. In fact, it is the only 
way in which he can master it. Skill in 
any of the arts, useful or fine, is ability to 
perform the activities involved auto- 
matically. The ambition of most people 
who take up a work carries them no 
further than the mastery of enough of 
these activities to get along with. Then 
the natural conservatism of the habits 
tends to arrest his further development. 
In this way every calling in life is nar- 
rowing. In another way the work of the 
calling so absorbs and monopolizes the 
attention and effort of the individual as 
to be incompatible with further develop- 
ment. It it but a small percentage of in- 
dividuals who have chosen any particular 
line of work who really continue to grow. 
Lack of ambition, personal initiative and 
vigor to overcome the natural inertia of 
the set of habits causes arrest of devel- 
opment of the majority. They literally 
“get into a fix.” This general misfor- 
tune incident upon all professions be- 
comes aggravated when the profession 
itself is particularly narrowing. Unfor- 
tunately, the teaching profession comes 
under this last category. 

Teachers have to deal with children in 
a more or less autocratic and dictatorial 
way, and this attitude carries over into 
society. They deal with immature minds 
in a sort of guiding and patronizing way 
and unconsciously become mentors and 
monitors of adults. They have to stand 
in judgment upon their pupils and hold 
them responsible for their conduct, and 
cannot easily help assuming a similar at- 
titude toward the public. They are nar- 
rowed by the restraints which they have 
to impose upon children. 

The teacher further injures herself and 
her profession by living too excluded a 
life. She does not mix enough with her 
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people. She does not know intimately 
enough people and life conditions as they 
are. She doesn’t know “men and meas- 
ures.” What she knows of.,.the com- 
munity is chiefly what she gets from the 
children and the gossip of her boarding- 
house. She cannot afford to know her 
people indirectly, any more than she can 
afford to have them know her indirectly. 
It is just as unsafe for her to judge the 
community by the impressions which she 
gets from the children as it is to allow 
the community to judge her by the im- 
pressions which she receives from them. 
Besides this, she needs the humanizing 
of disposition which is to be had by mix- 
ing freely with people in any station of 
life, and is to be had only by mixing. 
She needs contact with adults as an anti- 
dote for some of the effects that neces- 
sarily come from so much contact with 
children. She needs to know how the 
people of the community look at things 
(including herself), what their prevail- 
ing ideals are, what their scale of values 
is. She needs to give the people a chance 
to know her by direct impression. She 
must know them in order to serve them 
effectively ; they must know her in order 
that they may judge her intelligently, 
kindly and sympathetically. 

She needs to get with people who have 
what she hasn’t and haven’t what she 
has. ' 

It is particularly unsafe for her to al- 
low the community to make up its opin- 
ion of her thru the reports of the 
children. Pupils are very whimsical, 
even more so than adults, and their opin- 
ion fluctuates with their feelings which 
are largely governed by the indulgence 
or severity of the teacher. This spend- 
ing more of her time with people is not 
at all incompatible with her work. She 
will do her work better for not devoting 
too much time to it, if she will devote 
more of it to her people. When she be- 
comes as concerned about her personal 
standing with the different members of 
her community, as the lawyer is about 
his, she will use all of the legitimate 
means at her disposal to see that it is 
what it should be. 

The teacher as a rule allows her work 
to distort her sense of perspective. She 
is too devoted to the details of her daily 
program, The specific problems of 
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Room 5 or District Number 2 have no 
such claims upon a teacher as to justify 
her in losing sight of the larger life of 
which the school is but a part. She will 
do her specific problems much better in 


the long’ fin, by keeping herself con- 


stantly in touch with the influences that 
count for broad and liberal culture. 

If every teacher were liberally edu- 
cated before she began her work as a 
teacher, the contracting influences of the 
profession would not so victimize her. 
The ideal preparation for any teacher is 
a complete college course in the liberal 
arts supplemented by the best special 
training such as our best Normal schools 
and departments of education in Univer- 
sities give. This kind of training would 
develop and make permanent so many 
big interests that her growth after en- 
tering the profession would be assured. 

It would naturally be expected that 
teachers as a class would be good read- 
ers; that they would read a great deal, 
and read effectively. On the other hand, 
my own extended observation and the 
testimonies of a great many librarians, 
convince me that the opposite is true. 
Teachers do not read much, they do not 
read comprehensively, nor effectively. 
They do not compare favorably in this 
respect with lawyers, physicians, minis- 
ters or intelligent business men. They 
are as a class mind-bound by their speci- 
fic routine work. They are unjustly op- 
pressed by the ideal that most Normal 
schools persistently advocate to the ef- 
fect that lesson plans and special prepar- 
ations are to be made for each recitation. 
In the first place such a thing is absolute- 
ly impossible as a general practice. It is 
incompatible with the number of recita- 
tions which the majority of teachers 
have. It would be a waste of time if it 
were possible. These Normal school 
and college: teachers don’t do it. I’ve 
been there both as a student and as a 
teacher. That is not the thing that is 
most needed in the teaching world today 
on the side of preparation. It is positive- 
lv foolish to spend much time upon such 
details and intensive work at the expense 
of broad reading and general culture. 

Teachers read too slowly. They read 
by inches. They get so accustomed to 
text-book speed in their general work 
that they become a victim of the habit 
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and schedule their own reading accord- 
ing to the same speed. I have known 
thousands of teachers to be satisfied with 
reading the two reading circle books 
adopted in their State as their portion of 
outside reading for the, year. And the 
method of reading these books is in the 
main positively ridiculous. Months are 
spent upon books that ought to be de- 


‘voured in a single evening. Again it is 


the text-book method which has become 
established by a misdirected worship of 
thoroness. There are plenty of instances - 
in which thoroness is not a virtue. Some 
books ought to be mastered by the text- 
book method, but not all, not even a ma- 
jority. 

The teacher should read more; she 
should read rapidly, comprehensively, 
sympathetically, understandingly. Some 
few things she should read exhaustively. 
She should read what she likes, that is, 
she should read things. that satisfy her 
soul-hungers, things that appeal to her 
dominant interest, for it is thru them, if 
at all, that she is to become cultured. 
Matthew Arnold’s idea of culture is that 
it is familiarity with the best that the 
race has thought, felt and done. The 
biographies that have been written are 
among the most valuable literature of the 
world. As there are representative men, 
there are representative books. Among 
the latter I would mention the five great 
literary Bibles as the greatest. They are 
the Bible, “The Iliad,” “The Divine 
Comey,” Shakespeare’s dramas and 
Goethe’s “Faust.” I am tempted to add 
“The Comédie Humaine,” but will leave 
that for the verdict of time. I believe that 
any individual who will read these five 
Bibles understandingly will receive the 
essence of the world’s best culture. We 
all ought to be familiar with the best 
biographies of the great men who have 
so materially contributed to the world’s 
culture; with the great historical novels, 
such as “Aspasia,” “Cloister and the 
Hearth,” “Ivanhoe,” “Tale of Two 
Cities,” “War and Peace,” “Les Miser- 
ables,” “Quo Vadis,” “Last Days of 
Pompeii,” etc., with our Browning, Ten- 
nyson, Schiller, Ibsen and our own 
American poets; with the great novelists 
such as Scott, Lytton, Thackeray, Dick- 
ens, George Eliot, Ebers, Hugo, Balzac, 
Cooper, Tolstoy; at least with these, 
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Some critics will wonder at the selection 
of this list, which includes without dis- 
crimination writers of the first, second 
and third class. But I’m looking at it 
from the standpoint of culture and not 
of literary criticism, from the standpoint 
of the teacher’s overview and not from 
that of the critic’s specialty. 

A word about the method of reading 
may be pertinent here. Most teachers 
will at first think that it is impossible for 
them to do the reading which I have sug- 
gested. It will be, if they continue to 
read after the method which I have 
severely criticised above. But if they 
read as our best readers do, as all of our 
scholars do, and as every one finally can, 
they will soon see that my suggestions 
are perfectly sane and possible. 

The same method of rapid reading 
with a high degree of concentration 
should obtain in our high schools. In- 
stead of spending from six weeks to 
three months upon a single play and hav- 
ing the pupils become disgusted with it 
thru fatigue, our high-school classes 
should move rapidly but thoughtfully 
and sympathetically thru all of the plays, 
one after another, in that length of time, 
recurring to some few for relatively ex- 
haustive study. Some should be known 
exhaustively, all sympathetically. I vis- 
ited a high-school class last winter that 
was studying “Hamlet.” The class had 
spent three months on the play, and a 
number of the students had not read the 
play thru. They were trying to find out 
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if Hamlet were insane. They might have 
studied their teacher. “The kind of work 
which she was trying to do is entirely 
out of place in any high school. ‘It be- 
longs in the university, if it heféngs any- 
where. She was a half-baked collegian 
trying: to use the methods of her pro- 
fessor of English, The mind, at any 
stage of its development, should cover 
large areas in any subject before it tries 
to focus its abilities upon small parts of 
it. These suggestions will apply to all 
of the general reading which a teacher 
should do. 

The teacher’s opportunities for culture 
are not and should not be limited to lit- 
erature. If she have a predilection to 
music or painting or any other of the 
fine arts, or if she be a naturalist, these 
may largely, but cannot wholly, take the 
place of reading. Indeed it is to be 
recommended that her reading be sup- 
plemented by at least one of the other 
fine arts. Familiarity with the master- 
pieces of music and painting is almost as 
necessary to culture as familiarity with 
the masterpieces of literature. No hon- 
est soul will ever read anything merely 
for the sake of exploiting it, or because 
it is considered “proper”; all reading 
should be done for the genuine cultural 
effect which it has upon the reader. And 
the reading herein suggested will give 
any teacher such an overview that she 
cannot suffer from the contracting influ- 
ences of her profession. 


Boutper, Cot. 


Peace and War 


BY TIMOTHY THOMAS FORTUNE 


As God's live lightsings shake 

s live 

The mountain and the lake; 
And crumbling empires fall, 


Wrapping the human wall 
In th’s enshrouding pall! 


The- floods will come again 

‘On mountain and in plan | 

And pierce the earth with rain; 
And Christ, condemned to fame 


And life of death and shame, 
Remains in all the same; 


But there has come a day 


en God, in Life’s 


highway, 


Stands and says: “Live/. Pray! Slay!” 


Rep Bank, N. J. 
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The Panic: Causes and Remedies 


WE should keep in mind the direct and 
immediate causes of this panic which has 
been accompanied by so much distress 
and loss in a rich and prosperous coun- 
try. Factories are shutting down and 
great corporations are discharging thou- 
sands of workmen. This depression— 


which may deepen and be prolonged, or 


may soon give way to a revival of activ- 
itv—follows sharply upon days of rec- 
ord output in our greatest industries, the 
largest monthly product of pig iron, the 
highest total of railroad earnings, the 
Steel Corporation’s most profitable 
quarter, the largest gains for three 
‘months in the Fall River cotton mills. 
Whether it shall linger thru the cold sea- 
son or shall speedily be displaced by a re- 
turn of the former conditions, the re- 
sponsibility should be placed where it 
belongs. 

If the clumsy speculators who sought 
to corner the stock of a comparatively 
obscure copper mining company on the 
curb market in New York had not 
owned a national bank and been asso- 
ciated with other speculators and third- 
rate financiers who were permitted to 
own national banks, there would have 
been no panic. There would be no panic 
now, altho other tendencies and causes 
might eventually have made one. There 
was nothing in the pitiful collapse itself 
of that petty corner to convulse the great 
banking institutions of New York and 
shake the entire financial credit system 
of the United States. But the Heinzes 
owned a national bank, and it was 


forced, tho actually solvent, to ask for 
help. Morse and the Thomases owned 
national banks, and upon these suspicion 
fell, spreading rapidly to other institu- 
tions, believed to be related intimately or: 
remotely, by various associations, with 
those who controlled the original objects 
of distrust. 

Substantially all of the banks and trust 
companies in New York were solvent. 
Two or three small institutions may be 
excepted. There is as yet no evidence 
that the Knickerbocker Trust Company 
cannot pay in full and have something 
over. As a rule, the banks of the entire 
country were sound, altho a considerable 
number of them have been forced by 
runs and lack of currency to suspend. 
All these suspensions, all the hardship 
and loss, the depression of industries, the 
enforced idleness of wage-earners, are 
traced directly to the control of a few of 
the smaller national banks in New York 
by reckless speculators. A following 
cause was the lack of proper legal reg- 
ulation and - restriction for the banking 
business of the trust companies. 

Remedies for the local and immediate 
causes should be considered first. Such 
men as these speculators were well 
known to be should not be permitted to 
own national banks and preside over 
their affairs. Ownership and manage- 
ment of national banks in New York by 
such persons could easily have been pre- 
vented, and can be prevented hereafter, 
by the powerful influence of the allied 
banks in the Clearing House Association. 
We do not think this will be denied. 
Ought not that influence to have been 
exerted for the exclusion of these specu- 
lators? Let the prevailing paralysis of 
credit, the exhausting runs, the depres- 
sion of industry, be an answer. Who 
will say that the same great extra-legal 
power should not be used hereafter to 
keep the smaller banks of New York 
in safe hands, and that similar associa- 
tions elsewhere should not guard their 
banking institutions in the same way? 
The cost of a failure to use this power ef- 
fectively and continuously is enormous. 

New laws for the trust companies, 
compelling the keeping of adequate re- 
serves against demand deposits and re- 
stricting their loan practice, are sorely 
needed in New York, and probably in 
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other States. This is another remedy 
clearly pointed out by the part which 
great trust companies, carrying on an 
extensive. banking business under broad 
charters and without the restrictions of 
national banks, have played in the panic. 
Governor Hughes’s new advisory com- 
mission will undoubtedly recommend the 
changes which are required and to which 
we directed attention some time ago. 
Evidently there has been a lack in New 
York of earnest and searching official 
examination of banks and trust compa- 
nies by State authority. Proof of this 
appears to be shown in the conditions 
which caused the Attorney-General’s 
action with respect to six small institu- 
tions on Saturday last. We are confi- 
dent, however, that the new Superin- 
tendent of Banks, Mr. Williams, is both 
competent and trustworthy. It remains 
to be seen whether the. legislation re- 
quired for the proper regulation of the 
trust companies’ banking business can 
be obtained at Albany. 

This consideration of remedies to be 
applied at New York, it should be re- 
membered, is of interest thruout the 
country, becatise New York is the heart 
of the financial organism of the United 
States. Some people in the interior, who 
were laughing at the “Wall Street panic” 
three weeks ago, see this clearly now. 

We have spoken of local remedies for 
the direct and immediate causes of this 
deplorable disturbance. Another need- 
ed remedy, for national rather than for 
local application, and one that woyld 
serve either to prevent a credit panic or 
promptly to check such a disturbance, is 
provision for emergency issues of nation- 
al bank currency, carefully guarded and 
controlled by a sufficient tax. Our cur- 
rency system is a kind of patchwork. It 
is admitted to be far from perfection, but 
this is not the time for urging that it be 
reorganized thoroly from the founda- 
tions. It is well for us to bear in mind 
that it is defective and to consider the 
arguments for and against such proposi- 
tions as the one for a central bank of 
issue, in support of which much can be 
said. But the New York Chamber of 
Commerce committee in its admirable re- 
port, altho it recommended the establish- 
ment of such a bank as a measure of re- 
form, realized that such action was not 
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at present feasible and sought rather to 
promote the issue of emergency circula- 
tion under the present system. Eventual- 
ly, the entire question of national cur- 
rency reconstruction should be consid- 
ered by a competent commission, but at 
the present time public attention should 
not be diverted from the simple and prac- 
tical project for providing additional safe 
currency in time of financial stress. 

The country is now forced to use a 
kind of emergency currency, in the form 
of Clearing House loan certificates and 
cashiers’ checks, but these are only of 
local utility and are of doubtful legality 
when used outside of transactions be- 
tween banks. The national banks should 
be authorized to issue, in times of excep- 
tional strain, additional circulating notes 
upon the security of their assets plus a 
reserve of 25 per cent., to an amount, 
say, equal to half their paid-in capital. 
The Bankers’ Association plan says 40 
per cent. of their bond-secured circula- 
tion, with a possible later issue equal to 
12$ per cent. of their capital. These 
emergency notes would be taxed, to com- 
pel retirement of them after the excep- 
tional demand ceases. Some propose a 
tax of 3 per cent.; ex-Secretary Shaw 
now suggests 5 per cent. Opponents as- 
sert that authority to issue such notes 
would cause permanent inflation, because 
the banks would keep the notes out. The 
object of the tax is to force retirement 
by making it unprofitable to keep them 
out, and the tax should be high enough 
to have this effect under normal financial 
conditions, without being so high as to 
prevent issue in time of great need. 

The limit might be only 25 per cent. of 
capital, or even a smaller percentage. 
Suppose that it had been possible two or 
three weeks ago, for the national banks 
to issue promptly $100,000,000 of addi- 
tional and perfectly safe circulating notes 
so taxed that they would surely be with- 
drawn after a return of normal condi- 
tions. The relief would have been 
great and immediate. Such provision for 
elasticity has been made in Germany, 
where the emergency issues are of great 
service. Authority for them should be 
given here. Relief will be afforded by. 
the issue of 3 per cent. certificates, but 
the Government would not have found it 
necessary or expedient to borrow $100,- 
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000,000 now if the banks had had power 
to put out an additional $100,000,000 of 
taxed circulating notes. 

We have considered direct and imme- 
diate causes of the panic, with the prac- 
tical remedies which the facts suggest. 
Underlying causes, more or less remote, 
of an extremely vulnerable financial sit- 
uation—such as a world-wide stringency, 
the exposure of offences in corporation 
finance, the pessimistic predictions of in- 
dicted capitalists, unwise legislation of 
States, and-the long decline of securities 
—were not within the scope of the pres- 
ent discussion. 


Mr. Bryan’s Candidacy 


AT a very proper moment, close after 
the November elections, Mr. Bryan has 
declared that he will be a candidate for 
the Democratic nomination to the Presi- 
dency. He announces it in an editorial 
in The Commoner, which is couched in 
terms generally admirable and creditable 
to him. 

He says he will not ask or seek a nom- 
ination, but he is in the hands of the peo- 
ple. If they want him he will stand for 
them. He does not ask—he will not ask 
—what are the chances of election. If 
the chances are against him he is just as 
ready to stand as if all signs were favor- 
able. We suppose he has been defeated 
twice, and he can stand it again; yet the 
position taken is to his credit. 

He does not impose himself upon the 
people. If they prefer another man he 
will cordially support him; but he de- 
mands that the platform be one of re- 
forms, and that the candidate fit the 
platform. He does not pretend that he 
will cordially support a conservative man 
or platform. We notice that in an inter- 
view he declares that, in the Republican 
. party, Knox and Cannon and Fairbanks 
and Hughes are no reformers. There 
are plenty in the Democratic party of 
whom he would say the same. Indeed 
he did say as much of Judge Parker be- 
fore his nomination in 1904, and he gave 
him only enough support to save his own 
regularity as a Democrat. He not only 
presumes that there will be a radical re- 
form platform, but he demands that the 
organization of the party be in harmony 
with the platform and be composed of 
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“men whose political records will invite 
confidence and give assurance that vic- 
tory, if won, will not be a barren vic- 
tory.” This warns off the Parkers and 
the bankers who managed the last cam- 
paign, and it makes one suspect that he 
fears, if he is not selected, that the can- 
didate will be less of a reformer than the 
one the Republicans will choose. 

But what are the reforms which Mr. 
Bryan has in mind? He does not tell 
us. Indeed he does say that the issues 
tnay be very different in 1908 from what 
they are now. We wish he had used less 
general terms, but his haziness is politi- 
cally wise. His attitude of late toward 
the financial disturbance and its treat- 
ment has been as unsettling and danger- 
ous as wag his attitude when he was 
fighting for unlimited silver coinage. 

The last paragraphs of his letter are 
given to what we recognize as a real con- 
tribution to political purity. He demands 
that full accounts be published of the 
financial doings of the Democratic Com- 
mittee. He would have published a com- 
plete list of the sources of the campaign 
funds received, and an account of their 
expenditures, so that rich corporations 
may not be tempted to purchase favor- 
able legislation and so that the corrup- 
tion and bribery of voters may not be 
sanctioned. And he challenges the Re- 
publican party to conduct its campaign 
in this open and honest way. That is not 
a bad proposition, even tho he doubtless 
believes that such an agreement would 
be to the benefit of the Democratic party 
because the tariff lords and the great 
corporations have inclined to the Repub- 
lican party. To be sure, the Democratic 
party has not lacked its millionaire Bel- 
monts and its Tammany corruption 
funds, but we sincerely wish that this 
challenge might be accepted. Some of 
our States require candidates to make 
oath to the expenditures they have per- 
sonally made for their election, and a 
much more extensive and drastic rule 
would be healthy. The English law on 
bribery deserves consideration here. The 
exposure of the contributions of insur- 
ance companies to political campaigns 
calls attention to the evil, and we thank 
Mr. Bryan for proposing the challenge. 
We hope the two committees will not 
conveniently forget it. 
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Mr. Bryan is an honest man. The 
people like him personally. He frankly 
tells what he believes, and urges what 
he thinks is right. He has learned some- 
thing in eight years, and if he should be 
selected and then elected, which latter we 
do not expect, we do not believe the 
country would suffer any great injury. 
His financial vagaries would be re- 
strained by Congress, and the coming 
session will amend the Sherman law so 
that it cannot be used for illegitimate 
persecution of corporations. 

On the whole, Mr. Bryan’s announce- 
ment is notable for its evident moral 
tone, for its skilled avoidance of definite 
issues, and for its challenge for purity in 
the conduct of the coming campaign. He 
makes himself the foremost, asthe is the 
first candidate of his party, and he warns 
off from the field all other candidates 
who fail to come up to his standard of 
what he regards as reform. And he 
gives good notice to the journals and 
politicians who oppose him that they are 
not to make the nomination, but that it 
is in the hands of the common people, 
with whom he identifies himself. 


er) 
Women and Bad Books 


Ir would seem that Eve was created 
so Adam could have somebody to blame 
when things went wrong. At least a 
glance into the past and around us shows 
that the sons of Adam have usually util- 
ized their helpmeets for this purpose. An 
example of this is the accusation, pro- 
mulgated by a British clergyman, echoed 
by an American, and now floating thru 
the newspapers, that women are respon- 
sible for an alleged decadence of the 
moral tone of literature. The charge is 
a double one, that several recent novels 
of flagrant immodesty were written by 
women and circulate widely among 
women. 

This charge is very amusing, because 
women are at the same time vociferously 
denounced for ruining English literature 
by imposing upon it their own narrow 
standards of propriety. For years we 
have heard it said that no “strong real- 
istic and virile” writing was possible so 
long as no book could be published with- 
out the imprimatur of “the young girl.” 
Poets have struck work on the ground 
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that unless they were allowed to treat 
“certain phases” of life as they saw them 
they would let the world starve for good 
poetry. Novelists, contrasting their bar- 
ren fields with the rank vegetation of 
their French rivals, have demanded the 
right to use the same rich fertilizer for 
their own crops. Short-story writers 
have been cursing their fate for having 
to spend their lives producing “lady- 
like literature,” in this way throwing 
upon the air of their studies the language 
which they were not permitted to put 
into the “old-maid magazines” from 
which they derived their support. And 
now the women are responsible for what 
few excursions have been made of late 
into forbidden fields. It is always that 
way. Whenever there is anything the 
matter with Church or State, art or lit- 
erature cherchez la femme. Man is al- 
ways trying to prove that the power not 
himself that makes for mischief is wo- 
man. 

We do not wish to diminish the re- 
sponsibilities of women in literature or 
anything else; on the contrary, we would 
rather increase them. But common jus- 
tice requires that their actual influence 
for good as well as evil will be taken into 
account. The reason why a drunken 
woman on the street excites more atten- 
tion and disgust than a drunken man is 
because women are as a rule more tem- 
perate than men. If a few women au- 
thors are condemned for violating the 
code of decency in literature, the great 
majority of women readers must be com- 
mended for having established that code. 

Where there are the most women 
readers there the standard of purity is 
highest. In America the readers of 
books and periodicals are predominantly 
women, and here we find a body of clean 
literature such as the world has never 
seen elsewhere or before. A large part 
of the fiction of any other language is 
untranslatable into English without ex- 
purgation. We cannot go back very far 
in our own literature without getting 
into the mire. No ancient literature is 
so free from obscenity as our modern, 
except perhaps the Chinese. (In China 


the women do not read at all, but that is 
no argument, the Chinese being notori- 
ous exceptions to all rules.) 

The illustrated and story magazines 
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which form such a large part of popular 
reading in America are comparatively 
few and insignificant in other countries. 
They are, both in their faults and virtues, 
the product of feminine taste, because 
the first essential of their existence is 
that they bear advertising into the 
homes. A larger proportion of women 
than men have been trained to read good 
literature in our high schools, and they 
have more time and taste for it after- 
ward. The public libraries are chiefly 
patronized by women, and naturally pay 
too little attention to the needs of men. 
Books of poetry, essays, criticism, nature 
study, biography, religion, art, history 
and sociology, old and new—all that can 
be classed as belles lettres—find the chief 
sale and circulation among women. The 
publisher of a suitable book can count on 
the women’s clubs absorbing his first 
edition. 

Of course, we must allow for the 
tendency to exaggerate the amount of 
serious reading done by women, because 
they are apt to make a fuss about it. A 
man -who is addicted to reading poetry 
keeps it to himself, as tho it were the 
morphine habit. His best friend may 
not suspect it. But a woman, when she 
wants to read poetry, will organize a 
club and put a card in the paper, stating 
how many verses she will read on 
Wednesday afternoon. Women are natu- 
rally co-operative and gregarious, men 
individualistic and solitary in their hab- 
its. 

This leaving of literature to the ladies 
has had undeniably some deleterious ef- 
fects, but increase of coarseness is not 
one of them, notwithstanding that a few 
authoresses have tried to prove their 
emancipation by cutting capers. The 
curious thing about this sensual fiction 
from feminine pens is that it always por- 
trays passion from the masculine stand- 
point. A year or two ago there appeared 
a novel, tropical in its scene as well as 
its emotions, in which the male note was 
so dominant as to cause comment by 
many of its reviewers, and they did not 
take it back when it was disclosed that 
the masculine pseudonym concealed a 
feminine author. The same adoption of 
the point of view of the opposite sex is 
almost always observable in feminine love 
poetry. The “Sonnets from the Portu- 
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guese” is the most conspicuous excep- 
tion. The history of literature is as full 
as a Shakespeare play of examples of 
women successfully masquerading as 
men—George Eliot, George Sand, Currer 
Bell, Charles Egbert Craddock, etc.—but 
there are very few instances of the oppo- 
site. The late William Sharp’s long lite- 
rary career as Fiona Macleod is the first 
that occurs to us. Then there was an 
Englishman who wrote “An English- 
woman’s Love Letters,” but he was sus- 
pected from the first. On the stage, too, 
the assumption of male roles by women 
is more commonly successful than the 
reverse. If it be true, as is often said, 
that the portrayal of masculine character 
and motives is generally more truthful 
in the novels of ‘women than of woman’s 
nature in the fiction of men, it would 
bear upon the same side, indicating per- 
haps that man is the easier to understand 
or that women have a deeper insight and 
sympathy for an alien personality. Un- 
fortunately, as we say, the writings of 
the women who have outstepped the con- 
ventional limits in their portrayal of 
passion have not rendered any service to 
psychology by disclosing the secrets of 
their sex. What they have written men 
could write if they dared and wanted to. 
The only result of their breaking of the 
taboo is, therefore, an addition to the 
number of books that every gentleman’s 
library should not contain and of the 
poems that no child should know. 


Sd] 


Menander Once More 


WE lately gave our readers the 
earliest possible account of the discovery 
of portions of Menander’s plays, the 
most important literary discovery of late 
days. We gave a translation of a very 
pretty fragment of a comedy, all that 
was then published. We now add some 
further facts which have since been 
given to the world by M. Croiset, editor 
of the papyrus leaves. 

All classical critics make Menander 
the chief of comedians, quite the equal of 
Aristophanes, and Terence only second. 
But until this last discovery only a few 
lines of Menander were in existence, 
while Terence was well represented. 
“Whom the gods love die young,” was 
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first said by Menander, and after him by 
Plautus, Wordsworth and Byron. 

He was the friend of Epicurus and 
disciple of Theophrastus. He was 
drowned bathing in the Pirzus at the 
age of fifty-two. A statue in the Vatican 
represents him as squint-eyed, with a 
full figure, a strong nose, his forehead 
marked with wrinkles, and with heavy 
cheeks. 

It was in an obscure village near the 
Nile, the ancient Aphroditopolis the 
Less, that M. Gustave Lefebvre found, 
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with a lot of rubbish of papers of ac- 
counts, some rolls of papyrus, carrying 
in Greek letters the name of Menander. 
They comprised four large fragments of 
his comedies in thirty-four pages. The 
fine writing was photographed and thus 
submitted to M. Maurice Croiset, Pro- 
fessor of Greek in the College de France, 
and what we know of it is due’to M. 
Croiset. 

Of the four fragments the first is quite 
imperfect. We have the list of person- 
ages, a summary.of the comedy, and 


some lines of the first scene, enough to 
tell us that the play is “The Hero.” 

The second is nearly complete. We 
have the principal scenes in all their de- 
velopment.. It is “The Epitrepontes,” 
or “Arbitration.” It is from this play 
that we gave a good part of one scene 
last week. 

Pamphile, daughter of Smikrines, of 
good family, has been violated in the 
course of one of those drunken religious 
fétes in which great liberty was allowed, 
by an unknown young man, whose ring 
she holds. To conceal her error her in- 
fant is exposed with the ring and other 
ornaments by which its origin can be 
recognized. The child is found by a 
shepherd, Daos, as the story was given 
in our last issue. Daos passes the child 
over to a charcoal-seller, Syriskos, but 
keeps the jewels. It is Smikrines, the 
father of Pamphile, and grandfather of 
the child, who as arbitrator gives the 
jewels to Syriskos, by which the child can 
be later identified. Pamphile hides her 
shame and marries Charisios. But a 
slave of Charisios gets possession of the 
ring, recognizes it as having belonged to 
Pamphile, and accuses her to her hus- 
band. But he loves her, and appreciates 
the circumstances of her fall, and does 
not quite repudiate her; but, as an ex- 
pression of his jealousy, he takes up with 
an attractive lute player. All the while 
he is sad and regrets Pamphile. The 
lute-player, who has a kind heart, per- 
ceives his feelings and tries to reconcile 
the two. At first she pretends to be the 
mother of the infant which was aban- 
doned; and while Charisios is troubled 
that he is held in relations with a courte- 
san lute-player, she gets possession of 
the ring from the slave, shows it to 
Charisios, who recognizes it as his own 
ring, which he had given away on the 
night of the religious féte. The lute- 
player tells him that the ring never be- 
longed to her, but to Pamphile, his own 
wife, and that he is the father of his 
wife’s child. 

The third fragment belongs to a com- 
edy called “The Perikeiromene,” or 
“The Woman whose Hair was Cut Off.” 
The story can be made out from this 
fragment and certain others found by 
Messrs. Grenfell and Hunt. It is.again 
a story of two infants that had been ex- 
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posed, a brother and a sister. When 
they grow up, adopted in different 
homes, the brother meets and courts his 


‘sister, who had been adopted by Pole- 


mon, but Polemon happens to see them 
and in his anger he cuts off her hair. Of 
course in the end each is suitably mar- 
ried and it turns out that the father of 
the children is the one who has managed 
to get them both happily mated. 

The plot of the fourth play, of which 


_ we have the three first acts complete, is 


more complicated. Its title is “The Wo- 
man of Samos.” In it, once more, there 
is an adopted child, and the Samian wo- 
man, who cares for it, and its mother are 
in turn angrily driven out from their 
homes, but in the end all is explained and 
the young folks properly wedded. 

The value of these fragments for the 
study of Greek literary art is immense. 
They allow us to see with what delicacy 
Menander expresses a great variety of 
sentiments, and fits his language to the 
position of his characters, whether peas- 
ants, soldiers, slaves or gentlemen, and 
in reading the dialogs which the poet has 
put in their mouths we recognize the jus- 
tice of the high encomium of the Latin 
critic Quintilian. 

Js 


What Makes a Christian State? 


THE name of God in its Constitution 
does not make a nation Christian. The 
name of God on a coin does not in the 
least sanctify the pocket that holds it or 
the mint or the state that stamps it. It 
is the people, nothing else than the num- 
bers and the controlling spirit of the 
people, that makes a nation Christian. 

It is the outcry against the removal of 
the motto, “In God We Trust,” from the 
gold coinage which gives occasion to this 
fundamental statement. By order of the 
President, for a reason which he does 
not satisfactorily explain, he has directed 


‘tthe words removed. He defends his ac- 


tion on the ground that they give occa- 
sion for flippant or irreverent jokes not 
consistent with their’ serious meaning. 
People will joke irreverently on the most 
solemn subjects, but we do not believe 
it had occurred to many that this minute 
inscription had given occasion for pro- 
fane remarks. For most people here in 
the East, on the rare occasions when a 


gold coin comes into their possession, if 
they happen to see the motto they have 
been pleased with it. It expresses what 
most of our people feel ought to be their 
sentiment. For that reason, seeing that 
there was no objection to the words, we 
think it would have been quite as well 
to leave them undisturbed. - 

And yet the teaching of religion is no 
business of the state. So long as no ob- 
jection was made to opening sessions of 
the public schools with reading of Scrip- 
ture and prayer, so long as all the people 
preferred it so, it was well to continue 
the practise. But just as soon as objec- 
tion was made, and we were assured that 
it favored one religious sect as against 
another, we willingly gave it up. We 
knew that this practise did not make the 
state or the children Christians. We 
further knew that it was the business 
of the Church to foster Christianity, not 
of the nation, which must comprise many 
who are not Christians, but who have 
equal rights with those who are. It did 
not hurt our consciences; we only felt 
the enhanced obligation of the Church to 
make its children and its citizens Chris- 
tians. 

It is much so—except that it is a very 
much smaller matter—with our coinage. 
Most of our people believe in God, and 
a great many of them “trust” in him. 
But we will trust him no less if we omit 
the golden inscription. The omission 
may make it a little clearer to our minds 
that words and forms and visible show 
are no part of religion. The words may 
even be omitted in the very interest of 
religion, as President Roosevelt declares 
was his intention. 

In such a case as this of the failure to 
stamp the name of God on a gold coin 
there are two parties to be considered. 
One is the people, whose religious senti- 
ments are concerned, and the other is 
God himself, who may be supposed and 
often is supposed, to be injured and 
wronged by the failure to do him visible 
honor. If we are not mistaken, the en- 
tire influence of all visible and stately 
and honorific forms of worship is, or 
should be, directed wholly to creating 
the due religious sentiment and purpose 
in the breast of the worshiper, and not 
to please or propitiate God. Sacred mot- 
toes, solemn music, processionals and re- 
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cessionals, garments of embroidered 
praise, the smoke of. incense, or equally 
the holy tones and the “Amen” shouts 
that accentuate rude prayer, and as well 
the spires that point an upward finger, 
are all fitted or meant to influence men 
by directing them to God. They must 
not be considered as any part of a cour- 
tesy toward God. Does God care for 
etiquet? Must a worshiper approach 
him as he would an earthly ruler, in fine 
clothes and with a special form of ad- 
dress? It is solely “in spirit and in 
truth” that he is to be approached, and 
he asks no politeness of form, no cour- 
tesy of reverential access, no blazonry of 
Scripture texts, no chromatics of color 
or tone. We should keep this bottom 
truth in mind in everything that con- 
cerns religion, that all formality of utter- 
ance or inscription, all simple or ornate 
mode of worship, all ceremony or show, 
is purely adventitious, however useful it 
may be made, and that the one only 
essential thing that makes a nation 
Christian is that its people be Christian ; 
and that, if we are Christians, or if ours 
is a Christian Church or a Christian 
nation, it is unimportant that we make 
a visible show of our religion, but that 
it is of the utmost importance that in our 
hearts we practise the Christian spirit 
toward God and man, and that individu- 
ally we do our utmost to teach all men 
the same spirit and purpose. According- 
ly we are but little concerned that the 
words are dropt from the coins. We 
have larger things at heart. 
2 


The Book of Judges 


One should not be misled by the title 
of the seventh book of the Old Testa- 
ment. Its heroes do not correspond at 
all to the judges of our own time, but to 
our generals and naval captains. They 
were men of great prowess in foray and 
war, but to no one of them is attributed 
a single judicial or governmental act. 
Ephraem, the Syrian, described the book 
more accurately in his title, “The Book 
of the Deliverers of Israel.” 

Judges is neglected by many persons 
because it is full of violence and blood. 
Tt seems to read like a story of savages 
rather than like an account of the doings 


of the people of the Lord, One who 
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turns to the Bible for gentle comfort and 
the subduing of his spirit is apt to feel 
that he will do better to confine himself 
to the Gospel of John, leaving unread the 
pages that are devoted to Jephthah -and 
Gideon. Beyond question there is much 
slaughter and cruelty recorded in the 
book of Judges. The sixth verse of the 
book tells of the cutting off of a man’s 
thumbs and great toes, who had himself 
done the like by seventy of his enemies. 
It is in Judges we read of Ehud’s as- 
sassination of Eglon by a thrust of the 
sword that buried the hilt in the Moab- 
ite’s flesh, of Jael’s murder of sleeping 
Sisera by hammer and tent_ pin, of 
Abimelech’s slaughter of seventy of his 
brothers on one stone, and Jephthah’s 
sacrifice of the beautiful daughter who 
came dancing in innocent joy to meet 
him. It must be admitted that Judges 
is-not a book whereby to cultivate the 
finer feelings. 

There are virtues also, however, which 
fairness compels one to find in these 
chapters. Courage is one of them, and 
a quick, if rude, sense of honor. There 
were other men of size in those days be- 
sides Samson, men who did not hesitate 
to defend their rights against tremen- 
dous odds, and who won victories over 
superior foes by sheer might of will and 
grit. The story of Barak and Deborah, 
who gathered the scattered clans of 
mountain folk and put to rout a trained 
army of chariots and horsemen, is one of 
the most magnificent in literature. 
Gideon is the classic example of a man 
who believes in himself and is not afraid, 
and the world will never suffer the re- 
moval of his name from the list of the 
heroes of faith. There is a certain in- 
tensity about this rude book, a quick 
coupling of thought and action, a sense 
of the worth and prowess of brave lead- 
ership, which give it high rating among 
the Scriptures profitable for instruction. 

One who desires to study the history 
of Israel from the modern point of view 
would do well to begin with Judges. Of 
course, one can read of earlier times in 
the preceding bodks, but those books are 
more highly colored by the beliefs and 
opinions of later days, and it is difficult 
to discern just what elements are primi- 
tive and what are the product of the de- 
veloped life of later centuries. Many a 
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reader of the Bible is attributing uncon- 
sciously to Abraham and Moses doctrines 
and sentiments which had their origin 
seven or eight centuries after Moses’s 
time. It is indeed difficult to avoid so 
doing, since the accounts of the Mosaic 
age, especially those which most. impress 
us, were written in a later period. 
Judges is the first book of the Bible in 
which, for chapter after chapter, we con- 
tinue to read narratives very nearly con- 
emporary with the events they describe. 
The Song of Deborah, as almost all 
scholars agree, was composed when the 
stirring battle it relates was fresh in 
memory. Its eager lines, glorying in the 
contest, praising the willing warriors and 
cursing the cowardly stay-at-homes, were 
written by one who shared the thrill of 
the patriotic clansmen as they fought for 
their homes and their liberty. One who 
has mastered that song, as any patient 
reader may do with the help of such a 
commentary as that of Professor Moore. 
has laid a foundation for the study of 
Hebrew history which will prove of in- 
calculable value. 

Judges is equally important for the 
study of Hebrew religion. The difficulty 
of the average reader in trying to grasp 
the significance of Old Testament faith 
is that he does not get his eves open to 
its development and growth. It seems 
to be all perfect at the start, its knowl- 
edge of God as pure and high in Genesis 
as in the Psalms, and its regulations for 
conduct and worship entirely formulated 
at the outset. But if one read carefully 
the book of Judges, he will perceive that 
Hebrew piety, at the beginning, and even 
at the time of the conquest of Canaan, 
was very rude and imperfect. Gideon 
melts up the golden earrings of the 
Midianites and makes an ephod, a molten 
image, in sincere devotion to Jehovah. 
The Danites find a graven and molten 
image, an ephod and teraphim, and carry 
them off as a great prize to their new 
sanctuary in the north. Jephthah feels 
that he is compelled to sacrifice his 
daughter, because of his: vow to God. 
Such deeds were not apostasy, but the 
best even the leaders knew at that day, 
and appreciation of this fact opens the 
way for an understanding of the long, 
slow process by which the higher faith 
of the more spiritual portions of the Old 
Testament came to be, The result of 


such study is usually higher valuation of 
Hebrew religion and of the book which 
contains the story of its growth. 

It should also be said that no one who 
desires to be well informed can afford to 
remain ignorant of the Book of Judges. 
The two lessons afforded by the Sunday 
school course hardly present enough of 
the book to satisfy the demands of gen- 
eral culture. Our literature is full of 
references to Samson and Delilah, Gid- 
eon and Jephthah, Deborah and Sisera. 

The word shibboleth, which has its 
explanation in Judges, is of daily occur- 
rence. The general student, therefore, 
as well as the student of Hebrew history 
and religion, must turn to this faithful 
record of the crude and cruel days of 
Israel’s colonial period, and in some re- 
spects there is no book in the Bible which 
better rewards examination. 


wt 
An Internal Waterway System 


THE internal waterway system is nat- 
urally and should be considered national. 
We notice that many of those who are 
discussing such a system identify it with 
a waterway from Chicago to New Or. 
leans, with its branches running up the 
valleys that feed the Mississippi. The 
working out of a complete project would 
include another line of improvements 
reaching from Chicago to New York. 
The Mississippi system should receive 
the heartiest sympathy and co-operation 
from the East; but the Eastern line of 
canals should receive the same co-opera- 
tive good will from the West. Nor can 
we afford the slightest degree of jealousy 
concerning any advantage that might ac- 
crue to Canada. While we are making 
of the Gulf of Mexico an American 
Mediterranean, we cannot afford to de- 
preciate the importance of the Great 
Lakes system to Eastern commerce. In 
other words, the Gulf route should be 
part of a general program of improve- 
ment for the whole United States. It is 
important that the great Northwest be 
connected with the Gulf, thru the Mis- 
sissippi; but it is equally important that 
its connection with New York and Bos- 
ton shall not be tapped, or its commerce 
in this direction be disturbed. The wa- 
terway system should reach both South 
and East, and in each direction should 
be held to be of equal importance, 
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Canada, understands this, and is doing 
her best to shorten routes and to im- 
prove waterways between the West and 
her Eastern ports. The system of Great 
Lakes has natural outlets to the Atlantic 
Coast. One of these connects Lake Erie 
with the Ohio River at Pittsburg. This 
line naturally draws, or will draw when 
' it is finished, a large amount of coal and 
iron traffic. A Canadian project, quite 
as important to us as to our neighbors, 
is the completion of a waterway system 
from the eastern end of Georgian Bay to 
the north shore of Lake Ontario, by way 
of Lake Simcoe. 

When this route is completed it will 
constitute a waterway system several 
hundred miles shorter than by the way 
of the Welland Canal. It would cut out 
the necessity of crossing Lake Erie at all. 
Starting at Lake Superior and passing 
thru the Sault locks; thence by the way 
of the Straits of Mackinac, and Lake 
Huron, and the Georgian Bay, into Lake 
Ontario. _We have then only to finish 
our barge canal from Oswego to Troy 
to connect that city with Chicago and 
Duluth. It needs no argument to show 
the immense advantage of such a great 
waterway system for the whole East. In 
fact Canada is crowding the matter as 
fast as possible. Our share in the proj- 
est is very simple as well as very essen- 
tial. We have got to see commerce 
drafted away from us, or we must co- 
operate in the most generous spirit. Mr. 
O. S. Foster, one of the most enterpris- 
ing of our up-State manufacturers, con- 
cludes a recent article on the subject by 
saying: “I must emphasize the fact that 
this system of Great Lakes, with the pro- 
posed outlet to the Atlantic Coast, mated 
or supplemented by the. Mississippi Val- 
ley system, would constitute the one 
greatest transportation plant in the 
world.” He will not allow the great rail- 
road system, including the New York 
Central and the Pennsylvania, as com- 
parable. But we have to consider that 
large class of products that can be trans- 
ported by water at low tariff, in this. way 
relieving the railroads of their conges- 
tion. 

At the opening of the great lock, in 
the chain of the waterways from Lake 
Huron to Lake Ontario, where the Trent 
Valley lowers its waters toward the 
waters of Lake Simcoe, Mr. Lemieux, 
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Minister of Labor tor Canada, asserted 
that Canada was.well on the way to fur- 
nish “a second great channel of trade” 
between the whole East and the whole 
West. The great system includes four- 
teen huge locks of steel and concrete, 
each one lowering boats forty-eight feet. 
This Trent canal system has been the 
ambition of Canada for over fifty years, 
and is now hurrying toward completion. 
Mr. Lemieux boasted that Canada would 
soon make history much more rapidly 
than she had done; and that the gigantic 
work, almost unknown by the world out- 
side, would revolutionize continental 
commerce. It would, he assured his 
hearers, secure for Canada “the suprem- 
acy of the Great Lakes.” This, he added, 
was the true road for national progress ; 
infinitely better than militarism. The 
problem for us is, Shall we co-operate 
with Canada in this magnificent move- 
ment ? 

The present year at least has seen some 
activity, on the part of New York State, 
in digging the $101,000,000 barge canal. 
So far as this canal is concerned, there 
was a tremendous up-State majority 
against its construction. But we are 
sure of the facts when we say that this 
majority would have stood just the other 
way if the vote had been for a ship canal. 
The farmers and manufacturers were 
then; and are now, practically unanimous 
for a water route that will carry lake 
vessels, without breaking bulk, from 
Lake Ontario to New York City. It was 
not less than was demanded by the vote, 
but more. To the proposition that the 
east end be hurried to a first completion, 
we believe there will be very little oppo- 
sition. Adopt the depth and width 
agreed on by the commissioners, and we 
could make Oswego to Troy inside of 
three years. This part of the canal, it 
has been estimated by competent engin- 
eers, will cost less than thirty millions. 
The work of dredging the Hudson would 
belong to the national Government. 

At all events we have to choose be- 
tween some such scheme as is here out- 
lined and leaving Canada to secure what 
she desires, absolute supremacy of the 
Lake system. Shall we allow the whole 
of the Western traffic, as it reaches Lake 
Ontario, to be deflected to Montreal, or 
shall we, by a wise and generous co- 
operation, secure our share of such com- 
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merce? New York City can certainly 
have but one reply. Meanwhile such a 
system will influence greatly the prosper- 
ity of the upper part of the State. It will 
help to distribute population; and all 
along the route water power will be avail- 
able, for sale at low rates for farm work 
—for heating and for lighting as well as 
for traction and direct service in the 
fields. As we are rapidly reaching the 
end of the coal era, we cannot look with 
indifference upon the substitution of any 
power that can be made available on our 
farms. Governor Deneen, of Illinois, in 
his recent message, says that “The water 
power will be worth nearly the entire 
cost of the waterway thru the State.” 
The lands reclaimed will also be worth 
a large fraction of such expense. 
“From New York to New Orleans,” is 
a cry honorable to the American people. 
It is a project worthy of national energy. 
Carried out as it must and will be, in co- 
operation with Canada, it involves a new 
phase of internationalism. It binds the 
Atlantic to the Gulf, across the contin- 
ent, thru the natural traffic routes, im- 
proved to meet the demands of the age; 
while a vast network of laterals will re- 
main for the future to develop. Finally 
it leaves us ready for a new passage, by 
the Panama Canal, to the Pacific. A vast 


new chapter is opening in the history of 


continental commerce. 


a 

Yale defeated Princeton 
Yale’s Victory at New Haven last Sat- 

urday by a score of 12 
to Io in one of the most sensational foot- 
ball contests of history. At the end of 
the first half the score stood 10 to o in 
favor of Princeton, but in the second 
half the Yale team literally swept their 
opponents from the field and scored two 
touchdowns. The new rules, which en- 
courage the open style of play, and 
which consequently put a greater pre- 
mium on skill and speed than on mere 
beef and brute strength, made the game 
of intense interest. The contest was a 
spectacle worth going miles to see, not 
only because of the presence of 35,000 
spectators, and because of the successful 
struggle of a beaten team in snatching 
victory from defeat, but because of the 
friendly rivalry exhibited between the 
Yale and Princeton supporters. After 
the game was over the entire Yale un- 
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dergraduate body rushed on the field, 
put their heroes upon their shoulders and 
headed by the band started the gigantic 
serpentine dance. But above the hubbub 
of delight the Princeton crowd arose on 
the east stand and with bared heads sang 
“Old Nassau,” the finest of all the col- 
lege hymns. The Yale dance stopped, 
and as with one impulse the Yale. thou- 
sands marched over to the Princeton 
stands and cheered their rivals. The 
cheer was returned by Princeton with an 
unmistakable genuineness. This friend- 
ly spirit is in marked contrast to the bit- 
terness that has existed between some 
other colleges. In a recent game between 
Princeton and Pennsylvania the oppo- 
nents tore the colors from their rivals’ 
clothes, and the end of the game was 
marked with several personal encounters, 
The test of sportsmanship lies in the 
friendly relations of the contestants, and 
Mr. Carnegie was right when he told the 
Princeton undergraduates last year that 
the more you play a game with oppo- 
nents the more you ought to like them. 


Js 

The Third Duma has 
The Third Duma _ begun its sessions, and 

may its career be long- 
er than those of the Dumas which pre- 
ceded it! Its basis of representation was 
arbitrarily fixt by the Czar, who has thus 
cleared out the peasants and the demo- 
crats, and has given control to the land- 
holders and the conservatives. But even 
so we cannot assume that these aristo- 
crats will be utterly submissive to the 
Crown. It was not the common people, 
but the lords of land, that extorted the 
Magna Charta in England at a time 
when the common people did not count. 
Perhaps the attempt at reform thru the 
mujiks and the factory workmen was too 
sharp and sudden for such a nation as 
Russia, and the process must be more 
gradual and educative. This Duma will 
itself be something of a restraining and 
a progressive power; and much as we 
must regret the violence with which two 
Dumas which better represented the en- 
tire people were dissolved, we do not 
wholly despair of some relief from the 
administrative cruelty and oppression 
which have so long existed in Russia, 
and which have provoked responsive vio- 
lence and assassination. The civilized 
world dooks in horror on the tyranny of 
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the Czar’s administration of Russia, and 
the Belgian King’s administration of the 
Kongo. 

& 

: ' It is not by any means 
= Sen atbi on a matter of congratu- 
on immortality. ation that Sir Oliver 
Lodge is arguing for the immortality of 
the soul clad in some sort of a perma- 
nent spiritual body, basing it in large 
part on the facts, real or claimed, of 
telepathy, clairvoyance, multiple person- 
ality, “possession,” etc. He accepts the 
claim that a “discarnate personality”— 
that is, a deceased person—in order to 
put itself in communication with a living 
person must avail itself of a physical 
body. The phenomena of materializa- 
tion, he says, indicate that it must con- 
struct for itself, or take possession of a 
body by which it establishes relations be- 
tween spirit and matter. He imagines 
that the spirit which possessed a body 
during seventy years of human life may 
take a temporary incarnation for seventy 
minutes or seventy seconds. It seems to 
be in this direction that he looks for 
proof that the soul survives the body, and 
that it then takes on, or can take on, a 
new impalpable body, quite different 
from this physical body whose elements 
are wholly dissipated after death and 
never come together again. We doubt 
this kind of argument. It is fine, if the 
ultimate proof comes of materialization, 
as the psychical research people believe ; 
but the evidence is by no means satisfac- 
tory as yet, and if the evidence should 
finally fall to pieces the crash would 
carry with it the faith based on it. We 
have had previous experience of baseless 
proofs of religious truth. We fear such 
helpers. ; 

ad 

, China is full of dia- 

A National , 

. lects and patois. The 
Ciinate Sangtign Bible has aaah trans- 
lated into Easy Wenli and High Wenli 
and Mandarin and various other styles 
of speech. But now a system of public 
school education has been established, 
and it is required that Mandarin be 
taught in all public schools. This means 
that in time the patois will disappear, and 
only Mandarin be recognized as legiti- 
mate. But how shall it be written? 
Over sixty years ago the experiment was 
tried at Amoy of writing the local dia- 
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lects with Roman letters, and the dialects 
of Swatau and Ningpo were subse- 
quently reduced to writing in the same 
way, a purely phonetic system, and: re- 
cently the same has been done with the 
dialects of Fuchau and Kienning. The 
result has been perfectly satisfactory, 
altho it has required the aid of diacritic 
marks to give the “tones” or sing-song 
sounds. The same Romanization ought 
to be applied to the Mandarin. It takes 
months to get a moderate command of 
the Chinese characters, while the purely 
phonetic Roman letters can be learned 
in a week. We presume this will in the 
end be accomplished; but what a pity 
that the Chinese children should have an 
easy road to reading, while our children 
have the worst spelt language on earth. 
& 

In our issue of June 27th we published 
an article from Ghent, Belgium, describ- 
ing how, .that city had added trained 
dogs to the police force, and thus 
brought about a very appreciable diminu- 
tion of crime in the city. This seems to 
have suggested to the New York Police 
Department a similar idea, for the other 
day five Belgian sheep dogs were im- 
ported to be used along sparsely settled 
beats in outlying city precincts. This 
experiment is promising and will be 
watched with much interest. 

Js 

The representatives of the five little 
Central American republics are in a 
peace conference in Washington, and 
Secretary Root gave them a pretty sharp 
reminder when he told them that they 
must not only come to an agreement, but 
must see to it that the performance of 
such an agreement must be secured. An 
agreement is nothing if its violation is 
not prevented. But who is to prevent it? 
Possibly the United States and Mexico. 
Those states need—or some of them 
need—somebody to protect the peace. 

ws 

A very important result of the Repub- 
lican victory in Kentucky is that the 
former Governor Taylor can return from 
Indiana to the State from which he fled 
and be fairly tried on the charge of con- 
spiracy for the murder of Goebel. That 
he was guilty there is little reason to be- 
lieve, but party spirit ran so high that a 
fair trial was impossible. 
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Governor Hughes’s Banking 
Commission 


REALIZING the need of additional 
legislation for the safeguarding of the 
people’s interests in the banking institu- 
tions operating under State charters and 
laws, Governor Hughes appointed, last 
week, an advisory commission of six 
bankers to collate facts, receive sugges- 
tions, and then to express the views 
which they may entertain as to the fol- 
lowing question: “What, if any, changes 
are advisable in the laws of the State 
relating to the incorporation, conduct of 
business, and supervision of banks and 
trust companies?” The members of the 
commission are as follows: 

A. Barton Hepburn, President of the Chase 
National Bank. He was State Superintendent 
of Banks from 1880 to 1883, United States 
Bank Examiner for New York from 1888 to 
1892, ang Comptroller of the Currency in the 
following year. The recent report of the Cur- 
reney Commission of the American Bankers’ 
Association upon emergency issues was made 
by him. 

Edwin S. Marston, President of the Farm- 
ers’ Loan and Trust Company. 

Edward W. Sheldon, President of the 
United States Trust Company. 

Algernon S. Frissell, President of the Fifth 
Avenue Bank for twenty years past. He is 
also a trustee of the Greenwich Savings Bank. 

Stephen Baker, President of the Manhattan 
Company (a State bank), trustee of the Bow- 
ery Savings Bank, and a director of the Bank- 
ers’ Trust Company. 

Andrew Miller, President of the Dry Dock 
Savings Institution. 

These are practical bankers of high 
character and exceptional experience. It 
is a well-balanced commission, contain- 
ing one representative of national banks, 
two of trust companies, two of State 
banks, and one of savings banks. The 
Governor’s selections have been heartily 
approved by financial interests, and em- 
phatically, it may be observed, by 
Thomas F. Ryan, of the Morton Trust 
Company, who warmly commends the 
Governor and says that the commission- 
ers “stand for all that is conservative and 
can be depended upon to recommend 
legislation which will not only strength- 
en the institutions created by the State 
to receive the deposits of the people, but 
also insure public confidence, so neces- 
sary to those banks and trust companies.” 


We said three weeks ago that the 
banking business of the trust companies 
should be subjected to the restrictions 
and safeguards required for the banks of 
the New York Clearing House Associa- 
tion, and that a cash reserve of 25 per 
cent. against their demand deposits 
(which are said to exceed $700,000,000) 
was not too much. Undoubtedly, the 
commission’s most important recom- 
mendations will relate to trust company 
reserves and investments, and its aim 
will probably be to harmonize the safe- 
guards for State institutions with those 
provided for national banks. The need- 
ed legislation would remove certain 
causes of danger and promote a union of 
all the city’s great banking institutions in 
the Clearing House Association, whose 
conservative influence would thereby be 
greatly strengthened and whose weekly 
reports would then adequately set forth 
local financial conditions. 
S 

....All previous records at the iron 
furnaces were broken in October by. an 
output of 2,336,972 tons, but the rate of 
production has been declining. sharply 
since the beginning of November. 

....Leo Schlesinger, formerly presi- 
dent of the Mechanics and Traders’ 
Bank, has assumed the presidency of the 
Northern Bank of New York, which is a 
depository of the State of New York and 
the city of New York. 

.... The United Fruit Company’s re- 
port for the year which ended on Sep- 
tember 30 shows an increase of $2,341,- 
508 in net earnings, which were $6,061,- 
gio, The surplus was increased by 
$4,770,000 to $10,294,510. Three addi- 
tional steamers have been ordered. They 
will be paid for partly in cash and partly 
in debentures, the latter: having already 
been placed in foreign markets. 


....Those whose accumulations are 
invested in real estate mortgages have 
had an advantage recently over. investors 
in stocks. It is not surprising that mort- 
gage companies should. now be pointing 
to this. One of them is the Middlesex 
Banking Company; of Middletown, 
Conn., which has been dealing for more 

_ (Continued on. page-1270.), 
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The Importance of Making 
Plans in Life 


Once there was a man who did not be- 
lieve with Dr. Johnson and Omar that it 
is of little use to form plans in life. He 
was born of poor but honest parents and 
as he grew up he dreamed dreams and 
had visions just as we all do. At school 
he improved all the opportunities he had 
and waited impatiently for the place he 
resolved to make for himself in the great- 
er world of business for which he real- 
ized his school life was but preparation. 
He laid his plans to make something of 
himself while the other boys were idling. 
When the proper time came he obtained 
a situation in a dry goods house. He 
went to work with enthusiasm and did 
well what his hands found to do. He 
never stopped to inquire if the work 
given him was his particular work but 
in all things he did his best and went on 
planning what he would do when he had 
larger opportunity. He became a sales- 
man and, step by step, he rose, of course, 
into the place about which he had pre- 
viously thought carefully. And as he 
rose his ideas developed. Sometimes he 
enlarged his plans with added knowledge. 
He looked about him and he saw that 
marriages had been instituted among 
men. Taking things as he found them, 
and as they were, without railing against 
the mutability of earthly things, and en- 
larging upon their shortcomings by some 
planning in which he was aided and 
abetted by Cupid, he found a girl who 
made him an excellent wife. With mar- 
riage naturally came new plans. He built 
himself a house and in his home life he 
found sweet solace for the grinding cares 
of his growing business. He loved his 
wife and he wished to prove his love by 
providing for her when he could no 
longer work for her, and so he took out 
life insurance in her behalf. When his 
family grew he realized that his respon- 
sibility had also grown and he added to 
his life insurance according to his ability. 
He found that it was of use to form 
plans in life and that not all schemes of 
life are illusory. He found that.the busi- 
ness that in the course of time he built 
up could not have been conducted with- 
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out thinking things out and providing 
against the unexpected. He lived a sim- 
ple life but he got much out of it by plan- 
ning ahead. And when, in the course of 
time, he died the insurance that he car- 
ried kept his memory as a sweet legacy 
and also made an estate for his widow 
and her children. If it did not make 
them rich at least it kept the wolf from 
their door, which is, of course, the prov- 
ince of life insurance about which every 
man with or without dependents ought 
to know and of it take advantage. It 
is sO simple a matter that many men 
overlook it. 


THE policy-holders’ committee of the 
Mutual Reserve Life Insurance Com- 
pany, which met at New Orleans on No- 
vember 16th, issued the following state- 
ment, viz. : 


“Policy-holders representing over offe mil- 
lion dollars’ face value of policies in the Mu- 
tual Reserve Life Insurance Company of New 
York have appointed a committee to take 
proper steps to ascertain the financial condition 
of the company, and to assert the rights of the 
policy-holders. 

“The committee intends to employ able 
counsel in New York to obtain relief for 
policy-holders, or apply for a receiver for the 
company. Those wishing to jdin in the move- 
ment to right the wrongs done them are in- 
vited to contribute one-half of 1 per cent. of 
the face value of their policies to the necessary 
fund, and send their names and addresses, date 
and number of policies, and amount of assess- 
ments paid to the Secretary of the committee.” 


The opinion prevails among the mem- 
bers of the committee that the company’s 
basis of settlement as now maintained is 
illegal and to the disadvantage of the 
policy holders. 








(Continued from page 1269.) 


than thirty years in farm mortgages 
(selling the mortgages themselves or de- 
bentures secured by them), and which 
repeats the statemewt already familiar to 
its patrons that “no investor” in its secu- 
rities “during that period has lost a 
dollar or suffered a day’s delay in the 
payment of either principal or interest,” 
adding that $40,000,000 in principal and 
interest has been returned to the in- 
vestor, upon an investment of over $30,- 
000,000. 
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Cut this out and preserve for reference or post on 
the bulletin board of the reading-room. 
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BOOK LIST No. 18. 
The Book of Judges 


(Sunday-school lessons from the Book of Judges for 
November 16th and December 1st make timely a brief 
list of some of the more important recent works which 
shed light on -that difficult portion of the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures. Comparison may be made with the lists on Gene- 
sis, February 28th, 1907, and Exodus, May 23d, 1907. 
Any of the books mentioned will be sent on receipt of 
price. by Tue INDEPENDENT.) 


A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on 
Judges. By George F. Moore. New York: 
Scribner’s $3.00 net. One of the best critical 
commentaries in the English language, and 
the best commentary on Judges in any lan- 
guage. Much of the material will be appre- 
ciated only by the Hebraist, but there is 


enough besides to make the book invaluable - 


to any serious student. 

The Book of Judges: A New English Trans- 
lation. Printed in colors. By George F. 
Moore. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.25. 
The so-called *“Polychrome Bible.” Exhibits 

raphically: the composite’ structure of the 

ook. © The notes, tho brief, are illuminating, 
and the illustrations helpful. 

The Beginnings of Hebrew History. By 
Charles F. Kent. New York: Scribner’s. $2.75. 
Vol. I of. the “Student’s Old Testament.” 
Answers much the same purpose as Pro- 
fessor Moore’s “polychrome” translation, and 
as it includes most of the Hexateuch in the 
same volume, is a more practicable volume for 
most: readers. 

Judges and Ruth. By Robert A. Watson. 
New York: Armstrong’s. $1.50. The Exposi- 
tor’s. Bible Series! Practical observations and 
improvements on the narrative in sermonic 
style. Does not notice critical difficulties. 

A History of the Hebrew People: The 
United. Kingdom:. By Charles F. Kent. New 
York: Seribner’s. $1.25. A very good intro- 
duction to the study of Hebrew history, treat- 
ing with especial fulness the period of the 
Judges.» Adopts the modern point of view, but 
is not extreme. 

Old: Testament History. By G. W. Wade. 
New York: Dutton. $1.50. A good brief ac 
count of the rise and development of the 
Hebrew nation. Chapter VII treats of the 
period of the Judges, as does Chapter VI in 
the larger and more radical Old. Testament 
History by H. P. Smith (Scribner’s, $2.50). 

Introduction'to the Canonical Books of the 
Old Testament. By Carl Cornill: New York: 
Putnam’s. $2.50. 
discerning analysis of the sources from which 
the present book of: Judges was composed. 
To one fond of study this treatise improves 
with use: it is multum in parvo. A more popu- 
lar Introduction, also by ‘a competent scholar, 
is McFadyen’s (Armstrong, $1.75). 

The Historical Geography of the Holy 
Land. “By George Adam Smith. New York: 
Armstrong. -$4.50...An invaluable aid to. the 


Contains a very careful and | 





study of the Old Testament. One cannot gain 
an adequate conception of the period of the 
conquest and’ settlement of Canaan without 
some’ idea of the contour of the country, and 
this is best afforded by Professor Smith’s 
standard treatise. The excellent maps‘ make 
it valuable as an atlas. 

The History and Song of Deborah. By G. 
A. Cooke. New York: Oxford University 
Press. 50 cents. An essay on the most in- 
teresting and valuable chapter of the book. 

The Story of Samson and Its Place in the 
Religious Development of Mankind. By Paul 
Carus. Chicago: Open Court Co. $1.00. A 
recent essay, generously illustrated, by the 
editor of The Monist, which seeks -to prove 
that the stories of Samson are neither his- 
tory, nor legend in the ordinary sense, but 
solar myths. Interesting facts are brought 
forward, but the theory is not widely credited. 


A Few Contrasting Letters 


OctToBER 20th, 1907, 

I rarely get an INDEPENDENT without wanting 
to write and thank you for having given me a 
fresh point of view. Of all the periodicals I see, 
none comes with greater freshness, none gives 
me more the feeling of being in touch with real 
and vital things, than THe INDEPENDENT. If we 
were in Rome a couple of thousand years back 
we should have to vote that you had deserved 
well of your country. 

A Proressor oF UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 





OctToBER 31st, 1907. 
Your editorials on Scripture are a slander on 
that Book. They are foolish, bigoted, ignorant, 
atheistic and dangerous. THe INDEPENDENT has 
become a dangerous paper for a Christian family. 
Please oblige me by taking my name off your 
mailing list. 
A PENNSYLVANIA PRESBYTERIAN MINISTER. 


SoutH FraMINGHAM, Mass., Oct. 31st, 1907. 
Here you will find my $2.00 for next year’s 
subscription. The best straight out paper ‘in 
America. A CONGREGATIONAL MINISTER, 
And Executive Head of one of the Missionary 
Boards. 


New York, October 20th, 1907. 
Your October 17th number is really wonderful. 
THE INDEPENDENT is a reason for continued 
optimism, and I must express my appreciation. 
Cuartorte Tetter (Author of “The Cage”). 


a} Ae September 30th, 1907. 

I imagine even such an impersonal man as the 
editor likes appreciation even from a man who. 
tho he doesn’t know, still thinks he knows, and 
I want to relieve my own mind, too. 

You have been printing in THe INDEPENDENT 
some book reviews which pleased me mightily 
and which I regard as good stuff of the first 
rank. I especially wish to praise the strong, keen, 
virile reviews of “Clem” and of “A Stumbling 
Block.” These are but two among many, all 
good. I have grown to like THe INDEPENDENT 
better and better. Now I feel better and hope 
you do also. Joun F. Simmons, 


Boston, Ss. 
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SCHOOL TEACHERS 


SCHOOLS 


SCHOLARSHIP—aA scholarship is offered in one of the 
best boarding schools near Boston for any tag lady who 
would like to spend the winter near for 
particulars. A. C. D., care The a A N. 


THE MICHIGAN MILITARY Eaoaaay 
ORCHARD LAKE, MICHIGAN 
Ideal site. Fine equipment. Prepares. for all colleges. 
Strong teaching. Genuine military training. Symmetrical 
culture. Clean a Not a reform school. 
LAWRENCE CAMERON HULL, 
President and Superintendent. 


eee Positions 


41,877 Appointments yore made to Civil Service places 


opportunities for young people. Each year we instruct by mail A. of 
persons ee pass these examinations and a large share of them receive appoint- 
a life positions at $840 to $1200 a year. If you desire a ion of 
this kind, — for our Civil Service ement, 
tion about al and 
Civil Service chou 


COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


READING NOTICE 


WEBSTER’S NEW STANDARD DICTIONARIES 

Laird & Lee, of Chicago, publish Webster’s New 
Standard Dictionaries in a series of five volumes, which 
have been adopted for use in public schools, colleges 
and universities, and are endorsed by leading educators. 
They were awarded gold medals at the expositions held 
at Buffalo, Charleston, St. Louis and Portland. They 
have been adopted and authorized for use in the schools 
of Chicago, Los Angeles, Indianapolis, Lafayette (Ind.), 
Rock Island, Moline, Peoria, Springfield, Bloomington, 
Galva (ill.), Trenton (N. J.), and many other important 
cities. One of the features of this dictionary is the 
—— of obscene and objectionable words. This is 

a very important matter to be considered when selectin 
a dictionary for schools. Laird & Lee have receive 
many recommendations from the heads of schools refer- 
ring to the illustrations, clear-cut definitions and also the 
moderate price at’ which the dictionary is sold. 


DIVIDENDS ANNOUNCED 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé Railway Co., 
coupons No. 1 from Ten Year 5 per cent. Con- 
vertible Gold Bonds will be paid on and after 
December 2d, 1907. Coupons No. 6 from Fifty 
Year 4 per cent. Convertible Gold Bonds will 
be paid on and after December 2d, 1907. 

nion Pacific Railroad Co., quarterly, com- 
mon, $2.50 per share, pa ayable January 2d, 1908. 

American eae 0., $3.00 per share, pay- 

able January 2d, 1908. 
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W*HLJACKSON COMPANY 


UNION SQ.NORTH ~ 29 E177 ST. 
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Also Have Things to Learn’ 


“For many years I have used‘ coffee and refused to be 
convinced -of its bad effect upon the human. system,” 
writes a veteran school teacher. 

“Ten years ago I was obliged to give up my much loved 
work in the public schools after years of continuous 
labor. I had developed a well defined case of chronic 
coffee poisoning. 

“The troubles were constipation, flutterings of the 
heart, a thumping in the top of my head and various 
parts of my body, twitching of my limbs, shaking of my 
head and, at times after exertion; a general “‘gone” feel- 
ing with a foper’s desire for very strong coffee. I was 
a nervous wreck for years. 

“A short time ago friends came to visit us and they 
brought a package of Postum with them, and urged me 
to try it. I was prejudiced because some years ago I 
had drunk a cup ‘of weak, tasteless stuff called Postum 
which I did not like at all. 

“This time, however, my friend made the Postum ac- 
cording to directions on the package, and it won me. 
Suddenly I found myself improving in a most decided 
fashion. 

“The odor of boiling coffee no longer tempts me. I 
am so greatly benefited by Postum that if I continue to 
improve as I am now, I’ll begin to think I have found 
the Fountain of Perpetual Youth. This is no fancy let- 
ter but stubborn facts which I am glad to make known.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. Read 
the book, “The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. ‘“There’s a 
Reason.” 








Wright’s Health Underwear 
differs from common underwear in 
that it protects the wearer from 


catching colds. It is made, as no 
other underwear is, on the wonderful 
Wright's loop-fleece principle. Upon 
the foundation fabric is woven a 
myriad of tiny loops of wool forming 


a fleecy lining tothe garment. This 
open woven fleece gives the skin the 
requisite ventilation, allows the pores 
to breathe, carries off perspiration 
and allows it to evaporate outside, 
leaving the skin dry and — 
Ordinary catch-cold underwear 
tightly woven, non-absorbent, holds 
the pers iration on the skin—chills the 


5 free book, *The Loop of 
Health and the Fleece of Comfort.” 
WRIGHT'S HEALTH UNDERWEAR CO., 
75 Franklin Street, New York. 
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HOTELS| 


Pee: SANITARIUM 








Select class of nervous and mental patient® received. 
years’ experience; date first Assistant Physician in 
Middletown, N. Y., State Hospital; sett before de- 


"SPENCER KINNEY. M. D.. Easton. Pa 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
EUROPEAN and AMERICAN PLANS 


elding. C. 








HOTEL 


GROSVENOR 


FIFTH AVE. and TENTH ST. 


Catering exclusively to patronage of 
the highest class, affords a permanent 
residence for select people. 

Furnished apartments, 2 rooms and 
bath to 12 rooms and 5 baths. 


WILLIAM H PURDY, Manager | 








GALEN HALL sawaroricm 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


One of the newest brick. stone and steél buildings, with every 
comfort. Always open, aiways ready, always busy. 








HOTEL MARTINIQUE 


Broadway and 33d Street 
New York City 


HOTEL ST. DENIS 


Broadway and iith Street 
New York City 


WM. TAYLOR & SON, Props. 








THE NEW 
WESTON 


Madison Avenue and 
49th Street, New York 


@ An entirely new fireproof 
Hotel, soliciting the patronage 
of parties desiring Apartments 
on lease or transiently. Four 
minutes’ walk from Grand Cen- 
tral Station and Subway, In 


select residential district. 


HENRY N. TEAGUE, Manager 
Send for Booklet 














HOTEL EMPIRE 


FOR FAMILIES AND TRANSIENTS 
Broadway and 63rd St., (Lincoln Sq.) N. Y. City 





IN THE VERY CENTRE OF EVERYTHING. 
All surface cars jpass or transfer to door 
Subway and “L” stations, two minutes. 

ALL MODERN IMPROVEMENTS 


Rooms, with detached bath, $1.50 per day up 

Rooms, with private bath, 2.00. “ 

Suites, with private bath, 3.50 “. ° 
European plan, also Combination breakfasts 


EXCELLENT SERVICE---FINE MUSIC 
W. JOHNSON QUINN; Proprietor 
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CHALFONTE 


ATLANTIC CITY, 


N. J. 





Is a new Fireproof building of the best type. 
THE LEEDS COMPANY solicits your patronage 





Write for Illustrated Folder and Rates 

















Hotel Gumberland 


NEW YORK 
Ss. VW. Corner Broadway at 
S4th Street 
Ideal Location. 


ear 
Theatres, Shops and 
Central Park. 


Fine Cuisine. 


Excellent Food and 
Reasonable Prices. 


New, Modern and 
Absolutely Fireproof. 
All Outside Rooms. 

Coolest Summer 

Hotel in 
New York. 
Special Summer 
Rates. 

Close to Sixth Ave. 
“L” and Subway and 
all Surface Car 
Lines. 
Transient Rates, 
$2.50 with Bath, 
and up. 
Special rates for 
permanent guests. 
Send for Booklet. 





R. j. BINGHAM, Formerly with Hotel Woodward. 








“TRAVEL 





HARRY P. STIMSON, Formerly with Hotel Imperial. 











ORIENTAL LANDS Small Select Parties 
s, intgians rengemest, manegttant, leadership. Fo 
Cex ARD LIND 

From_ Piers. $153, North River. 
TO via QUEENSTOWN 


Passengers booked through to London and Paris. 
Special Low Saloon Rates to Europe. 


8350 AND UPWARD 


Mauretania...Nov. 30, noon Lucania..... Dec. 21, 8AM 
Carmania..... bite @ Mauretania.Dec. 28, 10 AM 
Lusitania....Dec. 14, 1PM Campania..... Jan. 4, 8 AM 


LUSITANIA, Nov. 16, at $72.50 
MAURETANIA, Nov. 30, at $72.50 
Fastest, Finest in the World. 


GARIAN-AMERI 2 
TO FIUME VIA GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, TRIESTE. 








OARBPATHER . 6 siccccccccet Nov. 28, noon; April 9; May 28 
SA VEE.» 04 ccechecevoresesss Mar. 12; A 30; June 18 
PANNOMER. « cicesiscsivcescccts Mar. 36; May 14; July 2 
SPECIAL CRUISES, 
CALLING AT MADEIRA. 
Caronia Nov. 23, 1907. Carmania 
20,000 tons. }esan A ta 1% =—* 90,000 tone "282 sb 
*Calling at Alexandria. 
Gen’l Agent, 


Vernon H. Brown, 
21-24 State St., opposite the Battery. 
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Trade Mark ’ Reg. U. S. Pat. Of 


ALL THESE YEARS 
OUR LABEL ON A GARMENT HAS STOOD FOR 


RELIABILITY 


E respectiully invite you to visit our salesrooms aud view our splendid 
collection of Imperial Crown Russian and Hudson Bay Sables, comprising 
the latest fashions in capes, neck-pleces and mutts. 

Our manufactured stock of these beautiful furs is large and very choice, 
affording those of our customers who prefer to select skins for. themselves an 
ea opportunity to do so. Skins so selected will be made to order without 
extra charge. 

We do not sell blended or darkened Russian or Hudson Bay Sable or Mink. 
Sable and Mink, artificially colored, turn green in a short time, and preseat a 


shabby, mottled by ee 
1 garments and articles of our manutacture 
are replete with that quality calied “style,” 


so easy to recognize, so difficult to describe. 


Cc. ©. SHAYNE & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF FURS 

















126 West 42d St., New York 
, 129 West 41st St., City 








Wacom onan Croup, 


Confidence can be placed in a remedy 
which for a quarter of a century has The Largest ane 
earned unqualified praise. Restful nights Best Eauippe 


are assured atonce. “crane s.nom 1 | |HOUSEFURNISHING WAREROOMS 











Gensine Baréains PIANOS 


/ { , Slightly used instruments; 12 Steinways from $350 we 
> Ta me ( 6 Webers from $250 up; also ordinary second-hand Up- 
Fi’* \ ‘ rights, $100 up; also 10 very fine Parlor Grand Pianos 
at about half. New pianos, mahogany, $145 and up. A 
line of beautiful popular new pianos at $250, $275, $300. 
Write for illustrated list. Cash or easy monthly pay- 
ments. 


((Ratabttshed 1870.) || LYON & HEALY, **sinct* CHICAGO 


“ Cures While You Sleep.” WE SHIP PIANOS EVERYWHERE ON APPROVAL 











*rSionneecacen” ||| JEWIS @ONGER 


ALL a ee ISTS. BEST QUALITY ONLY 
one aus oon Cutlery, Cooking Utensils, Crockery, China and Glass, 

Cresolene Antisep- Fire Sets, Andirons Fn aes House-cleaning 
=4 tic Throat Tabletsfor EDDY REFRIGERATORS 

=a theirritated throat, at Our Standard for a Quarter of a Century. 
, your druggist orfrom THE ‘‘PREMIER’’ 
us. 10c. in stamps. Glass-Lined Refrigeratof, perfection of cleanliness 

a economy. 
Wee Wepe-Crese apne Co. Orders by mail receive prompt and careful attention, 
Looming-Miles Bidg., 130.and 132 WEST PORTY-SECOND STREET and 
Montreal, 135 WEST FORTY-FIRST STREET. NEW YORK 
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AN IDEAL GIFT TO A FRIEND, CHILD, OR SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHER 








_ We offer One Thousand Sets Only at an 
Extraordinary. Low Introductory Price 


AREAL | 120 BIBLE 
BARGAIN PICTURES 


By J. JAMES TISSOT 
Reproduced in all Their Gorgeous Colors 


senn $1.00 1o-pay 


And we w.ll send by return mail a handsome portfolio (size 5 x 6) con- 
taining 120 pictures in full colors 





















women of the Bible 

actual, living char- 
acters to their pupils is 
one of the first duties of 
Sunday-school _ teachers, 
and no better help can 
they find for this than in 
the Tissot pictures. 

The whole world ac- 
knowledges that J. James 
Tissot was the greatest 
artist that ever lived, so 
far as -Biblical subjects 
are concerned. 

Nothing approaching p . 
this. work has ever been | 9) = 
attempted before. In a f. 
series of splendid ‘pic- [ ~ 
tures, the great and im- | © 
ressive scenes in the # 

ible story are depicted, 
true in color, costume, 79% 
landscape, and all de- © 
tails of the life, thef ~~ 
country, and the time. © . 

Only the unparalleled 
success in. the higher 
priced editions makes 
possible this phenome- 
nally low offer now. 

These pictures have 
received the unqualified 
endorsement of the lead- 
ing clergymen and Sun- 
day-school teachers ‘ + pees 
eo the United  gopyright de Brunoff, 1904 “es Pty. ean 


Nothing could be more helpful and interesting and delightful, when one is reading the Bible, 
than such a graphic interpretation of sacred stories. 
In no other way can the Bible stories be made so real and actual to children. 


Money refunded if not satisfactory 


AMERICAN TISSOT SOCIETY, Room 51, Bailey Bidg., NEW YORK 


c” make. the men and 
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IF A MAN DIE 
SHALL HE LIVE AGAIN? 


Is the the American Insthete ‘for | Selegtiie 





search is med Backs to solve Ay 3 scientific methods. The ies. 
ing scien urope and the U States 

ta this "oor = Gladstone said: “ Re- 
ssarch is the most apenas work which is done in 
the worl far the most important.” The Institute 
earnest! the Ta of everyone interested 
in the ‘ow. ect. For membership blanks ress 4 S 





THE BAY STATE FRANKLIN. 
An Elogant Russia tron Open 


pe Stove or Portable Fireplace 
Ugh, oe te tor ony oom! 


invaluable for Sick Chambers! 


Especially desirable for the 
cool gomee and evenings 
of this season of 









for wood, coal or gas. Send for circular. 
BARSTOW STOVE CO. 
Bay State Furnaces, Ranges and 


STON, PROVIDENCE, et YORK 





Regular Incomes 


From New York. Real Estate 


The New York Realty Owners Company has 
paid regular incomes to hundreds of individuals 
for over twelve years. 

Rents and profits from sales have produced 
cash dividends; increased values of properties 
have given greater worth to the Shares of the 
Company, showing business profits equal to 12% 
or more annually. Over 13,000 checks represent- 
ing nearly a million dollars ($1,000,000) paid 
for interest and dividends, with accumulated as- 
sets of over $2,000,000, are the results of this 
. business. 

You may share in this business and receive 


SIX PER CENT. GUARANTEED 


on sums of from $100 to $10,000 with absolute 
security—greater far than the ordinary mortgage 
—or you can secure the full business profits de- 
rived from the business of holding real 
estate like the Astor family. HUNDREDS 


of satisfied shareowners. are the Company’s best — 


endorsers. Let us 


Write for booklet F. 


New York Realty Owners Co. 
489 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 


show you what they say. 











YOU CAN GET 
THE INDEPENDENT FREE 


next year by sending us the names of four 
new subscribers, with $8.00. With a little 
effort you can easily induce four of your 
friends to subscribe. 











50c Genuine Drawnwork 
4 Handkerchiefs uf 


$2.00 Value for $1.00 


These beautiful hahdkerchiefs are 
| say hand drawnwork on fine 
aoe ay aie ll inches square. As- 
ted designs as illustrated. No. 
4. too: B, very sheer, 50c; C and D, 
80c each. Our special introductory ; 
b= all 4 handkerchiefs illustra- 7 


paid for only $1.00. 
Wersated pos uine handwork. 


Genuine Coral 20c 















NECKLACE 








pay = mee Mf slaos at hal rs imported —s tin, Nes For limited time 
ike tn inside iliustrat lee, rege Moe, fe soc} be. : 


Chain, 480; 16-in. tae Necnlace of nu ~~ a 
regular 61.76, for 8c; both Nec! 8 illustrated for 61.00. 


Solid Silver Turquoise-Set Swastika 50c 


This brooch is theoriginal hand made Indian Swastika, 
— silver, a cline with Indian characters, 


ith sky blue turquoise; 9-16 
inch wide, as f\lustraved. 











Tc valu Our special 
Binsin Srguon Sea fe Sa Bint 
without turquo ; ‘or in 
inch pin, turquoise set, Sc; unset, Beme ening i ‘ 


Genuine Hand Woven by orders + ane od 
Indian Basket FREE § Hivatration) 4 ice 
of Mexican Drawn work, Indian Rugs. Baskets, Somers, te. 


The FRANCIS E. LESTER CO., Dept DE 11, Mesilla Park, N. M. 
Largest Retailers of Indian and Mexwan Handicraft in the World. 








he Middlesex Banking Company 


OF MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT 
Chartered 1872 
EXAMINED BY STATE ere eee 


cent. Debentures and First Mor 
asad years’ business Siete 


ne OF Vaday to investors. 


Assets, over $6,000,000 
Capital Stock, os 


Real Estate; nearly 000 sold daring over thirty 
for information. 
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Lincoln National Bank 


of the City of New York 
NOVEMBER Ist, 1807 


Capital - - - $500,000.00 
Surplus (Earned) - $1,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits - $634,174.96 
Deposits - - $17,065,606.72 
Total Resources - $20,416,881.68 


OFFICERS: 
es E,: Seive-c dew keheassseuen President 
a, aan ITER 
iD pipecdadhes ee Vice-Presidents 
M. NSON ; 
CHARLES ELLIOT WRI get dc cksenes Cashier 
EE ay. NEE s 0.06 cclendticth duces Ass’t Cashier 
DIRECTORS: 
Thomas L. James ames Stillman 


Matthew C. D. Borden 
Charles C. Clarke 

E. V. W. Rossiter 

J. D. Layng 


=. E. Olcott 
K. nine, Jr. 


joseph G. rec efeller 





Depository of the United States, State of New 
York, City of New York 





Accounts of Banks, Bankers, Trust Companies, Cor- 
porations and Individuals Invited. 




















Union Trust Co. 
of New York 


No. 80 Broadway 
and 


No. 425 Fifth Ave. 
Corner 38th Street 


Deposits Received 
Subject to Check 


Established 1864 


Capital 
$1,000,000 


Surplus. 
$7,500,000 

















WE MAKE THE BEST 
Church Pews, Settees, Lec- 
om F Pulpits and Assembly 


LARGEST VARIETY. SEND FOR CATALOG. 


A. H. ANDREWS (0., camssco iz 














DIVIDENDS 


AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY 

No a 13th, 1907. 
At a meeting of the Board of Directors, held this day, a 

dividend of $3.00 per share was declared out of the earn- 

ings of the Company from its business, payable January 2d, 

1908, to shareholders of record at the close of business 


eee 30th, 1907. 
AMES F. FARGO, Vice-President and Treasurer. 
THE a TOPEKA & SANTA FE RAILWAY 
COMPANY 








Coupons No. 6, due December Ist, 1907, from The Atchi- 
son, ka and Santa Fe Railway Company FIFTY YBRAR 
FOUR PER CENT. CONVERTIBLE G BONDS will be 
paid on and after December 2d, 1907, upon presentation at 
the office of the Company, No. 5 Nassau Street, New York 


City. 
H. GARDINER, Assistant Treasurer. 
New York, me _ 14th, 1907. 


THE ATCHISON, TOPEKA & SANTA FE RAILWAY 
COMPANY 





Cou) — No. 1, due December ist, 1907, from The Atchi- 
son, ka .and Santa Fe Railway Company TEN YEAR 
FIVE F ER CENT. CONVERTIBLE GOLD BONDS will be 
paid on and after December 24, 1907, upon presentation at 
City. office of the Company, No. 5 Nassau Street, New York 


H. W. GARDINER, Assistant Treasurer. 
New York, November 14th, 1907. 


Office of 
INTERNATIONAL SILVER COMPANY 
Meriden, Conn., November 15th, 1907. 


Coupons No. 18 of the first mortgage bonds of this com- 
pany, due December Ist, ill be paid on and after that 
date upon presentation at the American Exchange National 





. Bank, 128 Broadway, New York City. 


GEO. M. CURTIS, Treasurer. 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY 
A Quarterly Dividend of $2.50 Per Share on the Common 
Stock of this company has been declared, payable at the 
Treasurer's Office, 120 Broadway, New York, N. Y., on 
January 2d, 1908, to stockholders of record at 12 M. on 





* Saturday, November 30th, 1907. 


The stock transfer books will be closed at 12 M. on 
Saturday, November 30th, 1907, and will be reopened at 
10 A. M. on Wednesday, December 18th, 1907. 

Stockholders who have not already done so are requested 
to promptly file mailing orders for dividends with the 
undersigned, from whom blank orders can be had on appli- 


— FREDERIC V. 8S. OROSBY, Treasurer. 





STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
OF WORCESTER, MASS 


A. G. BULLOCK, - President 





Brecnsncvest a. 
I oo a kadai shebine 1. SRStiSar ses 
S (Massachusetts Standard)... "$2,819,715.19 15.19 
- yo der values stated in every aad ques. 
anteed by the Massachusetts N. Non-Forfeiture aw. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 220 BROADWAY 
C. W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Agents. 
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($8,428,734) 





THE CONTINENTAL SELLS THE - 
MOST SECURE FIRE INSURANCE |” > 

ITS NET: SURPLUS 
EXCLUSIVELY PRO- 
TECTING AMERICAN . POLICY- 
HOLDERS IS LARGER THAN THAT 
OF ANY OTHER COMPANY. 


OBTAINABLE. 








THE CONTINENTAL FIRE INSURANCE CO., 


Continental Building 
46 Cedar Street, New York 


Western 


\ Department 
280 LaSalle Street, Chicago, Ill. 














fitlantic Mutual 
Insurance Company 


ATLANTIC BUILDING, 61 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 


insures Against Marine and Inland Transportation 
Risk and will Issue Policies Making Loss Pay- 
able in Europe and Oriental Countries 


Chartered by the State of New York in 1842, 
was preceded by a stock company of a similar 
name. The latter company was liquidated and part 
of its capital, to the extent of $100,000, was used, 
with consent of the stockholders, by the Atlantic 
Mutual Insurance Company and repaid, with @ 
bonus and interest, at the expiration of two years. 
During its existence the company 

has insured property to the value 


Of .....0.. se eeesscccccceees $21,108,343,494 00 
Received premiums thereon to the 
OBER - OF ev ewecsvocvecscosecece 224,197,211 06 


Paid losses during that period.... 127,760,071 08 
Issued certificates of profits to 
TL olin o Hire heed <uskhcccces 81,310,840 00 
Of which there have been redeemed 73,744,440 00 
Leaving outstanding at present time 7,506,400 00 
Interest paid on certificates 


OMnotinta GD» cos c cece cvensocees 19,469,981 85 
On December 31, 1906, the assets 
of the company amounted to... 12,797,823 72 


The profits of the company revert to the as- 
sured and are divided annually upon the premiums 
terminated during the year, thereby reducing the 
cost of insurance. 

_. For such dividends, certificates are issued sub- 
ject to dividends of interest until ordered to be 
redeemed, in accordance with the charter. 

ANTON A. RAVEN, President. 

CORNELIUS ELDERT, Vice-President. 


S E. FAY, Fourth Vice-President. 
G. STANTON’ FLOYD-JONES, Secretary. 











1860 47th Year 1907 


HOME LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 
GEORGE E. IDE, President 


ASSETS - - $19,009,550.82 
LIABILITIES, $17,925,901.84 
(Inclyding Dividend- Endowment Fund) 

Dividend-Endowment Fund, 
(Deferred Dividends) - 
- = = $1,621,413.00 
Net Surplus, - - -  1,083,648.98 
Insurance in Force - - 86,113,559.00 





“* Mr. Hughes failed to bring out a single 
questionable transaction.” 
New York Sun, 18-18-05. 


THE YEAR 1906 SHOWS LARGEST GAIN 
OF INSURANCE INFORCE IN | 
COMPANY’S HISTORY 























